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Whatever Your 
Fancy bein Flowers-- 


Whether it be a proper bou- 
tonniére for evening wear, a 
bouquet for your lady at a 
dance, house decorations for 
a dinner party, a box of 
Roses to a sick friend, of a 
birthday remembrance— 


Our Service Is Universal 


The Bool Floral Co. 
215 East State St. 


Student 


or 
Farmer 


Both must make good 
use of their eyes if 
they continue to be 
successful. 


Our principal business 
is fitting proper glass- 
es to eyes that need 
them or filling optical 
prescriptions. 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 East State Street 
WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 
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We Print the Countryman 


EK. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


A. Alexander & Co. 


420 Stewart Avenue 


Best Cleaning, Pressing and 
Tailor Work in the City 


Contracts for $3.50 for Nine 
Suits 


Call and Deliver 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 








The country seems to be 
experiencing a healthy and 
general readjustment 

of prices. Prices in 
many lines seem 
definitely to be 

coming down and 

the purchasing 
power of the 

dollar to be go- 


ing up. 


llowever, milk prices 

for October held close- 

ly to the September 

price, which was at a 

high level. The October 

milk price was about 

30% higher than the 

May price. Our price ov BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN 
FEED declined some 35% since May. 


In this general decline of prices, the feeder of BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED has had a distinct advantage in the 
shape of our guarantees against decline in our price. 


With these guarantees on BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED, the dealer 

has been able to vewrite his price from time to time, and keep cu e 

rent with the declines; and the dairy farmer, who has bought this feed 

with the same prote ction, is able to mark down his costs in the same way. 
A grain ration with a liberal proportion of BUFFAL¥ 
CORN GLUTEN FEED can be made up—on accor 
these quarantees—at a much lower cost than wit! 
other concentrated feeds. 


FEED UP! 


edines your cost of prod 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
e New York BUFFALO > Chicago 
ty Paopucts gern : GLUTEN FEED 
eras 


FAT JE MINIMUM: 
FIBRE maunul 
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In the Land 
of Perpetual Light 


er comes but light remains, 
for electricity knows no 
darkness. 


For electric light is no longer a lux- 
ury. Inthe forty years of its de- 
velopment it has become a necessity. 
It has made our streets safer and 
more attractive, blazed a trail for 
conveyances on land, sea, and in the 
air, aided surgery and medicine in 


correct diagnosis and -rought com- 
fort and cheer to farm, factory, and 
home. 


The greatest contribution to better 
light has been the creation of the 
MAZDA Lamp. G-E research and 
engineering fostered this achieve- 
ment. In addition the General 
Electric Company has designed and 
built all the apparatus essential in 
the science of illurmination—for har- 
nessing Nature’s forces to generate 
current, for safely transmitting this 
current, and for applying it where 
perpetual light is desired. 


95-3361 


Hs 
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| GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 











The Holstein-Friesian World is the lead- 
ing breed publication of the country. 


For an every week story of the progress 
of Holstein-Friesians the World is essential 
to any student. It is a text book on the 
Black and White breed. 


A number of colleges and secondary 
schools are using the Holstein-Friesian World 
in class work. 


J The ubcitio price is $2.00 per year 
($3.00 for @Rears). Every week 100 to 148 


pages, profusely illustrated. Subscribe now. 
You need it. 


Circulation Department 
Syracuse New York 
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Students Find Satisfactory 


Christmas Presents 
at the Co-op. 


Greeting cards interest more people 
than any other line we sell. Perhaps 
it is because we have a better assort- 
ment of medium price cards than most 
stores. It is true, too, that we buy 
just for our student customers. 


A Good Book 


There will be a new edition of Con- 
cerning Cornell this year. It is re- 
written and brought down-to-date in 
new bindings. Very desirable edi- 
tions for Cornellians. 


Cornell Co-op. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 











Introduction to Our Authors 
December. 1920 


». S. SAVAGE 


Professor Savage presents in this issue some reasons for insti- 
tuting a “Cattle Futurity” similar to that held at the Indiana 
State Fair. His position as Superintendent of Cattle at our 
last State Fair enables him to speak with authority. His con- 
clusions carry weight and it will be interesting to watch devel- 
opments and see whither his plan leads. 


'. E. BABCocK 


Professor Babcock owns or manages over three hundred dairy 
cows which are under federal supervision for tuberculosis 
eradication, and he has had an opportunity to observe the diffi- 
culties which face the man who attempts to stamp out this 
great plague. He was prominent in the organization of the 
Grange Exchange and the G. L. F. At present he is professor 
of marketing in the department of farm management. 


. S. GABRIEL, 715 


Mr. Gabriel served overseas for more than a year with the 
Seventy-Ninth Division, and for six months was a student at 
Oxford. He now holds an instructorship in transportation in 
the department of farm management where he is also working 
for his Doctor’s degree. 


J. D. BREw, °12 


Since graduation Professor Brew has spent five years at the 
Geneva Experiment Station, a year and a half at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and a year with the Nestle Food Company. He 
came to Cornell in October, 1919, as professor of dairy exten- 
sion. Professor Brew expects to receive his M. S. degree from 
Cornell shortly. His work here has been along the lines of 
bacteriological research. 
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THE FARTHERMOST HILLS 


Come over the plains to the hilltops high, 
Come over, come over and rest; 
Stay not on the plains where the soft zephyrs lie 
But come to the heights where the clouds sweep by 
And the world-round gales through the heavens fly— 
Come over, come over and rest. 


There’s wonder-strong music where the storms sweep by 
Where the forests are rent and the earth-woes cry, 
There’s a grand old song where things suffer and die 
And the struggle is on ’twixt the earth and the sky; r 
Escape your calm levels and on to the West, 
Come out with your cares to the uttermost crest— 

Come over, come over and rest. 

—By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY. 


From “WIND AND WEATHER” 
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Futurities for New York State Cattle 


To Stimulate the Interest of All Cattle Breeders in the State Fair 
BY E. S. SAVAGE 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 


paring this article on cattle fu- 

turities is to bring in some new 
idea for our State Fair which will make 
the Fair of more interest to our State 
breeders and to make available for them 
money in addition to the money offered 
in the regular classes. Our State Fair 
should be open to the world in order to 
get the advantage of having before our 
New York breeders examples of the 
breeding and fitting of the finest cattle 
in the world. Some of these finest cat- 
tle are without doubt produced in New 
York, but unfortunately not all of them. 
Therefore, the show must have classes 
open to the world. In addition, how- 
ever, we must arrange special classes 
for our own state breeders which will 
not disturb the open classes. Of course 
all animals exhibited in these special 
classes must be entered in the open 
classes before they can be entered in 
the special classes. This plan of futuri- 
ties may make this possible for the 
yearling and calf classes for New York 
breeders. 

The idea of futurities is not new. For 
very many years it has been a custom 
to have them in race horse circles. Then 
came the establishment of futurities in 


T & principal idea I have in pre- 


breeding draft horse circles at our state 
fairs and at the national shows. Quite 
recently futurity prizes among the cattle 
breeds have been established at some 
fairs. 

To give an example of a breeding 
horse futurity class at a fair the rules 
and regulations of the Eastern Belgian 
Futurity for 1921 to be held at the Ohio 
State Fair will show well the principle 
as applied to draft horses. The follow- 
ing is taken from the announcement of 
the aforementioned futurity, to be given 
under the auspices of the Ohio Belgian 
Breeders’ Association: 

“The fifth annual Eastern Belgian Fu- 
turity will be held in connection with 
the Ohio State Fair in 1920. 

“For the year 1921 the show will be 
held in accord with conditions outlined 
below. Belgian breeders in the State of 
Ohio cannot afford to miss the opportu- 
nity which such a show provides, and 
they are herewith urged to nominate 
their mares and keep their colts eligible 
for this competition among yearling Bel- 
gians. Dealers will give more money 
for colts if eligible to show. Breeders 
should not neglect, therefore, to nomi- 
nate their mares, in order that the foals 
from these mares be eligible to the Bel- 
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gian Futurity Classes. The Ohio State 
Fair Board has dropped from the class 
list the usual open classes for yearling 
Belgians. Hence, the Futurity Classes 
furnish the only opportunity for yearling 
Belgians to win money at the Ohio State 
Fair and breeders who have yearlings to 
show must see to it that they are kept 
eligible for the Futurity. 

“For the year 1921 the plan for mak- 
ing entries in the Belgian Futurity 
Classes involves the nomination = of 
mares that are now safe in foal, whose 
colts when dropped will be kept eligible 
by the payment of entry fees as outlined 
by the following rules: 


ELIGIBILITY CLAUSE 


1. “All colts recorded in the stud 
book of the American Association of 
Importers and Breeders of Belgian Draft 
Horses are eligible to the Futurity 
Classes in 1921—provided the dams of 
said colts have been nominated in ac- 
cordance with the conditions outlined 
below. 


CONDITIONS 


1. “Mare nominations must be made 
by May Ist, 1920, if the colts from these 
mares are to be eligible to the Futurity 
Classes in 1921. When the mares are 
nominated, the name and registry num- 
ber of the mare must be given, also the 
name and registry number of the sire 
to which she is in foal. 

(All mares that are now in foal, also 
mares that have foaled on or since Janu- 
ary 1st, 1920, should be nominated.) 

2. “A fee of one dollar ($1.00) 
must accompany the nomination of each 
mare. 

3. “In addition to the nominating 
fee on mares, there will be an entry fee 
on all colts foaled from these mares, if 
said colts are to be kept eligible to the 
Futurity Classes. This entry fee will 
be seven dollars ($7.00) per colt, pay- 
able in two payments. The first pay- 
ment of two dollars must be made by 
November Ist, 1920. At this time the 
color and sex of colt must be given. 
The second payment of five dollars must 
be made by July 15th, 1921, just prior 
to the 1921 Ohio State Fair. At this 
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time the name and registry number of 
the colt must be given.” 

In addition to the money received 
from the fees of the futurity itself the 
Ohio State Fair Board gives $300 and 
the American Association of Importers 
and Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses 
$100. The total prize money amounts 
from $600 to $1,000. 

The object is to boom the interests 
of the breeder as well as the owner of 
the colts. Therefore, 20 per cent of the 
prize money goes to the breeders of the 
first four stallions and the first four 
fillies. The rest of the prize money is 
divided as follows: 


Yearling Yearling 
Stallions: Fillies: 
1st 25% lst 25% 
2d 20% 2d 20% 
3d 15% 3d 15% 
4th 10% 4th 10% 
5th 8% 5th 8% 
6th V% 6th 1% 
7th 6% 7th 6% 
8th An 8th 4% 
9th 3% 9th 38% 
10th 2% 10th 2% 


The only cattle futurities at a state 
fair that the writer has come across are 
those offered at the Indiana State Fair. 
These futurities are offered in the Short- 
horn, Polled Durham, Hereford, and 
Aberdeen Angus beef breeds and in 
the Jersey, Guernsey, and _ Holstein- 
Friesian dairy breeds. 

The plans for the different breeds dif- 
fer somewhat. I will give the plan of- 
fered in the case of the Guernsey breed 
because it most nearly gives the rules I 
would like to see given a trial at the 
New York State Fair: 

“The Indiana Futurity for Guernsey 
Calves is composed, first, of the sum un- 
awarded at Fair of 1919, which amount 
is $310.08; of $200, contributed by the 
Indiana Guernsey Cattle Breeders, $200 
appropriated by the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture, to which is added all 
fees paid by exhibitors, to wit: 

“For each entry a fee of one dollar 
is due and payable June Ist, and the 
qualifying fee, $2.00, is due and payable 
August 23rd. The total of all moneys 





thus received will be divided one-fourth 
each to the Senior and Junior Bull 
Calves and the Junior Yearling and 
Senior Heifer Calves and apportioned 
by the following per cents: lst prize, 
25%; 2d prize, 20%; 3d prize, 15%; 4th 
prize, 12’~; 5th prize, 10%; 6th prize, 
8%; Tth prize, 6%; 8th prize, 4%. 

“Tf any part of the money thus of- 
fered is not awarded, such money will 
remain in trust with the Board to be 
awarded to the same breed at the Fair 
of 1921. 

“Competition is limited to Indiana 
Breeders. Animals shown must have 
been dropped the property of the ex- 
hibitor. 

“All animals competing must be reg- 
istered when entered and certificates of 
Registry exhibited with the calves.” 

The Holstein Futurity at the Indiana 
State Fair is planned much the same, 
except that it apparently is not limited 
to Indiana breeders. 

I have an idea that a futurity among 
the cattle breeds could be worked out 
on the basis of performance as shown in 
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advanced records used in connection 
with show ring merit, but I have not 
yet been able to work out details in this. 
I think that more attention should be 
given to performance as shown by rec- 
ords of production. A horse can show 
much more clearly in the show ring 
what he is able to do than can a cow. 
Beginnings have been made in this with 
the classes for advanced registry ani- 
mals but I would like to see it go further 
with futurities. 

There is a fertile field of work here 
for our State breeders’ associations and 
local breeders’ clubs in discussing these 
things, and from these discussions for- 
warding suggestions to our New York 
State Fair Commission. I know that our 


_ State Fair Commissioner, G. R. Fitts, 


who has charge of cattle, among other 
departments, is intensely interested in 
bettering this department in the open 
classes and for our state breeders in 
special classes, and I am sure that the 
whole State Fair Commission welcomes 
any new suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Fair. 





Past and Present of Milking Machines 


Their Evolution and Their Modern Practicability : 


BY JAMES D. BREW 
Professor of Dairy Extension at Cornell University 


quently raised against dairy farm- 

ing as a vocation is the rather se- 
vere confinement it entails. Cows must 
be milked twice a day, every day in the 
year. Not only is the work confining, 
but, to the vast number of farm labor- 
ers, hand milking has always been 
looked upon as an unpleasant task. 
Even when labor was plenty it was a 
common thing for employees to refuse 
to milk. If they did not refuse, the 
work was done so half-heartedly that it 
was usually detrimental to the cow. 
Getting cows properly milked has always 
been a more or less serious porblem for 
the dairyman. 

It is said that “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” It might not be 
out of place to add that a desire to 
make an unpleasant task more pleasant 
may also be the mother of invention. 
No doubt both motives played important 
parts in prompting the earlier attempts 
to invent some kind of an apparatus 
which would mechanically extract the 
milk from cows. Records show that some 
ambitious indivdual tried to invent a 
mechanical milker as early as 1819. 
Others were reported in 1837 and 1854. 
The records simply mention that such 
attempts were made. No descriptions 
have ever been found to give any idea 
what these devices were like. 

The year 1878 may be considered the 
first date when real earnest work began. 
It seems rather strange, too, that it was 
during this year that there appeared 
three different types of mechanical de- 


O's of the objections most fre- 


vices designed to milk cows, namely: 


the milk tube type, the pressure type, 
and the suction type. The last type has 
finally proved to be successful. The first 
two have long since disappeared. 

The milk tube type is interesting be- 
cause of its simplicity, consisting merely 


of capillary tubes or “straws’’ which 
were to be inserted into the orifice of 
the teat. It was evidently thought that 
by proper manipulation of the udder 
the milk could be caused to flow out 
thru the opening of the tubes. Five dif- 
ferent kinds of these capillary tubes have 
been described but they did not prove 
successful for numerous reasons, the 
principal one being the infection of the 
udder caused by the insertion of un- 
sterile tubes. 

The pressure type milking machine 
received considerable more attention, as 
evidenced by the fact that there ap- 
peared between 1878 and 1900 some 
twenty-five different kinds. The inter- 
esting feature which characterized this 
type was that the milk was supposed to 
be extracted by mechanical pressure on 
the teat. That is, by means of a pair of 
concave, padded, rocking disks placed 
one on each side of the teat, the milk was 
to be actually squeezed out somewhat 
as is done when milking by hand. The 
difficulty encountered in adjusting the 
disks to fit all cows and in keeping the 
machine properly clean were faults which 
apparently could not be overcome, and 
this type likewise proved unsatisfactory. 

Between 1878 and 1904 some forty- 
two types of “suction”? machines ap- 
peared. The principle upon which prac- 
tically all of these was based was very 
much like that of the ordinary “pitcher” 
pump. It was evidently thought that 
since it was possible to pump water out 
of a cistern it was likewise possible to 
pump milk out of a cow, and many of the 
earlier inventors attempted to utilize 
these pumps in one form or another. 
The first simple suction machine was 
made by Anna Baldwin of Newark, New 
Jersey, in 1878, and consisted of a 
rounded “bucket” made to fit over the 
udder. This bucket was connected to an 
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ordinary pump by 
means of a pipe. In 
the design submitted 
to the patent office 
there hung on the 
spout of the pump 
an ordinary wooden 
pail. In the opera- 
tion of the machine 
all the dairyman was 
supposed to do was 
to place the “bucket” 
over the udder and 
simply pump _ the 
milk into the pail. 
It is safe to assume 
that this contrivance, 
together with many 
other modifications, 
never drew a drop of 
milk. 

Even with the 
proper application of 
suction to the teat 
the earlier machines 
of this type proved 
to be failures, large- 
ly because the inven- 
tors had little or no 
conception of how 
milk was secreted in 
the udder. They 
didn’t appreciate the 
fact that the ten or 
twelve quarts of 
milk given by a cow 
is mostly secreted 
during the _ actual 
milking operation 
and that the cow has 
more or less control over the flow. Also 
as soon as the milk cistern is emptied by 
squeezing or any other means, there 
must be a release in order to allow the 
cistern to refill. The older types of suc- 
tion machines were not constructed to 
provide for this release—the suction be- 
ing continuous; therefore, no more milk 
could be drawn from the udder after 
the milk cisterns were first emptied. 
For a long time this proved to be a 
limiting factor, and progress in the de- 
velopment of milking machines was 
held up until somebody devised a means 
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(Courtesy of Fayette Groff and Son) 
“The success or failure of practically any machine now 
on the market depends largely upon the operator” 


for overcoming this continuous suction 
in such a way as to provide an alter- 
nate “‘suction” and “release.’’ This re- 
lease was finally obtained by means of an 
ingenious mechanism called a pulsator. 
By its action the vacuum is intermit- 
tantly cut off or at least sufficiently re- 
duced long enough to permit the milk 
cistern to refill. 

The exact date for the appearance of 
the first successful milking machine is 
impossible to give because, like any 
other piece of machinery, it is being con- 
stantly improved. The oldest machine 
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which is still in use is known as the 
Mehring Foot Power. It appeared in 
1892. The Sharples milking machine ap- 
peared about 1902, and the Burrell- 
Kennedy & Lawrence about 1905. 

Some twenty-five different makes of 
machines have since appeared and thru 
continued improvement the mechanical 
imperfections have been largely over- 
come; most of them are at present giv- 
ing entire satisfaction. A few for vari- 
ous reasons have disappeared from the 
market. The actual difference between 
most of these milking machines is not 
as great as one would be led to believe 
from reading the advertising matter is- 
sued by the respective companies. There 
is not space here to discuss what these 
differences are nor to discuss some of 
the extravagant claims made by some 
companies. These claims are in some in- 
stances more misleading than otherwise 
to the average dairyman. 

Whenever a dairyman contemplates in- 
stalling a machine, one of the first ques- 
tions that naturally arises is, ““What will 
be the effect of the machine on the milk 
flow?” It is natural to feel that such a 
radical change from hand milking to ma- 
chine milking may prove detrimental. 
Considerable investigational work has 
been done on this particular question 
and the results of these investigations 
tegether with the experience of some 
ten thousand milking machine users in 
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New York State alone have practically 
established the fact tiiat cows will do 
eaually well, so far as milk flow is con- 
cerned, if milked by machine or by hand. 
Experience shows that usually when the 
method of milking is changed from hand 
to machine there will be a lessening in 
the flow for a few days until the cows 
become adjusted to the change. This is 
likewise true when the change is made 
from machine to hand milking. Some 
companies, however, by means of se- 
lected data, claim to show that their 
machines will actually increase the flow. 
None of the careful investigational work 
that has been done thus far supports 
such claims. The only conclusion that is 
safe to draw is that the milk flow, lacta- 
tion period for lactation period, will not 
be measureably affected one way or the 
other by machine milking as compared 
to hand milking. One of the best evi- 
dences as to the practicability of the 
milking machine is shown by the fact 
that they are used by dairymen who are 
testing their cows for the advanced reg- 
istry. 

The milking machine at the present 
time is sufficiently free from mechanical 
imperfections to enable a dairyman to 
milk his cows satisfactorily, if the direc- 
tions concerning its operation are ob- 
served. The success or failure of practi- 
cally any machine now on the market de- 
pends very largely upon the operator. 








The Freight Rate Increase in New York 


What Should We Produce Under Present Conditions in This State? 


BY H. S. GABRIEL 


Instructor in Agricultural Economics and Farm Management at Cornell University 


HE forty per cent freight rate in- 
crease which took effect August 


26, 1920, will undoubtedly have 
considerable effect upon the type of ag- 
riculture in New York State. The prox- 
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$2.60 a ton in the second instance. The 
table on page 134 gives similar informa- 
tion for several important hay shipping 
districts. 

By comparing the rate advances from 


“The advance in freight rates favors the production of bulky products such as hay, pota- 
toes and apples in New York” 


imity of the great food consuming cen- 
ters and the remoteness of the middle 
‘ western grain-producing areas will now 
have increased powers in determining 
the type of farming in this State. As 
transportation costs advance, the rela- 
tive advantage of the man living close 
to the eastern points of consumption 
will increase on certain products, while 
his disadvantage on other products will 
also be increased. 

To illustrate this, let us look at a few 
specific instances. Considering hay, the 
carlot rates to New York City from Ith- 
aca were increased from 22% to 31% 
cents a hundred. For the same commo- 
dity, the rates from Montreal, Canada, 
to New York City were advanced from 
33 to 46 cents. The actual increase was 
9 cents a hundred, or $1.80 a ton in the 
one instance, and 13 cents a hundred, or 


Ithaca to New York City with the ad- 
vances from other stations farther from 
the point of consumption, the marked 
advantage of Ithaca in this particular 
can readily be observed. It will be noted 
that the rate increase from St. Joseph, 
Michigan, is $1.50 a ton more than is 
the increase from Ithaca. This increased 
advantage on the part of the New York 
farmer, or the disadvantage of the Mich- 
igan farmer, will probably result in a 
slight redistribution of the market hay 
areas. Western hay will probably be 
fed more generally to livestock or else 
less will be produced. Eastern farmers 
will probably raise a larger proportion 
of the supply for eastern cities. A 
glimpse at the present market hay situ- 
ation will illustrate how the new rates 
actually are affecting the farmers. The 
United States Bureau of Markets re- 
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COMPARISON OF EASTERN AND WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Hay 


Ithaca, N. Y., to New York City........... 
Montreal, Canada, to New York City....... 
St. Joseph, Mich., to New York City....... 
eS ge, ek. ee 
Kansas City, Mo., to New York City....... 


Chicago, 


Wheat 
Ithaca, N. Y., 


Corn 


pees, N. T. 60 New Work CAF... sccccecs 
i. Go Rew Terk Cli. i .eccwncss 


Chicago, 
Potatoes 


Ithaca, N. Y., to New York City........... 
te i OS | See 
Richmond, Va., to New York City......... 
St Joseph, Mich., to New York City....... 


Orono, Me., 


ports that while last year a considerable 
quantity of hay consumed in New York 
City was secured from Ohio and Michi- 
gan, this year the increased freight rates 
have, in a measure, removed the west- 
ern hay from competition with that pro- 
duced in New York. At present, the 
bulk of the hay shipments are coming 
from western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, with perhaps a very small part 
from Canada. In Kansas City, the an- 
nouncement of the rate advance caused 
the hay buyers much concern. For the 
three weeks just prior to August 26, 
large amounts of hay were bought and 
shipped. A substantial bounty was of- 
fered on hay which could be shipped be- 
fore the new rates would take effect. 
Since the rate increase, buying has 
slowed up and the price range is con- 
siderably lower, with a result that much 
more hay is being retained to feed on 
the farms. While there was a substan- 
tial increase in the New York City mar- 
ket. between August 15 and September 
15, there was a considerable falling off 
in the Kansas City quotations on hay. 

As hay is one of the most bulky of 
farm products in proportion to its value, 
the rate advance will affect it more than 
most of the other products. Long dis- 
tances are less important in the trans- 
portation of the more concentrated ma- 
terials, as meat and grain. The relative 
changes on grain rates are’ compara- 
tively small. The table on this page 
gives a few of these rates. 


a- eee Were Ce. 6 vccckcsse 
Chicago, Ill., to New York City........... 


Old Present Increase Increase 

rate rate percwt. per unit 
sco B8% 311, 9 $1.80 
a 46 13 2.60 
xe “Soe 58 1614 3.30 
‘on. ae 63 8 3.60 
ws 423 9714 25 5.00 
ek 3114 9 5.4 
— 241, B41, 10 6 
oe 82% 3114 9 5 
es 2 3414 10 6.6 
Le. 22% 3114 9 5.4 
ee 47%, 13% 8.1 
il 84 4714 131%, 8.1 
co 58 161% 9.9 


It will be noted that the increase on 
wheat and corn from Chicago to New 
York City is only 0.6 cents greater than 
the increase from Ithaca to New York 
City. This is so slight that probably very 
little direct change will result. 

With potatoes, the conditions are 
slightly different. From Aroostook 
County, Maine, to New York City, the 
freight rates have advanced 2.7 cents 
more a bushel than from Ithaca. From 
St. Joseph, Michigan, this difference is 
increased to 4.5 cents a bushel. While 
these figures may seem small, they are 
large enough to affect the incomes of 
potato growers to a large extent. 

Looking at the problem from another 
angle, we find that the products con- 
sumed by the New York farmers are 
also bearing heavier freight tariffs. The 
rate on gluten feed from Chicago to 
Ithaca has been increased from $4.45 a 
ton to $6.15 a ton, and on corn, from 
$4.90 to $6.90 a ton. Other feeds from 
points farther West have been increased 
proportionately. While the rates on the 
more concentrated products, such as 
butter and meat have all advanced, it 
must be remembered that because of the 
large amount of feed required to pro- 
duce these commodities it is even more 
profitable for the western man to ship 
the concentrated materials rather than 
the more bulky grains. Take pork as an 
example. The rates on dressed hogs 
from Chicago to New York City have 

(Continued on page 156) 





























































PRSALE 
SCOTCH Gull 


“Buy a pup and your money will buy, 
Love unflinching that can not lie. 
Perfect passion and worship fed 
By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
















































































Controlling Tuberculosis in Dairy Cattle 





Clean Herds a Necessity for Every Stockman 
BY H. E. BABCOCK 


Professor of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management at Cornell University 


HIS is merely a layman’s opinion on 
T a highly technical and difficult 

subject, the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in dairy cattle. My observations 
have been limited, my conclusions are 
hastily drawn, but my convictions are 
firm and I make no excuses. Summed 
up, in breeding purebred dairy cattle I 
believe that it is just as important to 
eradicate tuberculosis, as it is to use a 
purebred sire. 

No breeder in his right mind would 
think of breeding purebred cows to a 
scrub bull. He would feel sure of go- 
ing backward; yet it is quite conceiva- 
ble that a fairly good producing cow 
might result from such a cross. When 
it comes to tuberculosis, however, we 
have breeder after breeder who started 
with slightly diseased purebred animals 
and who has bred more and more dis- 
ease into the offspring until his herd is 
as valueless as the offspring of a grade 
sire. 

Simply from my own experience, I 
am convinced that it would be advisable 
to eradicate tuberculosis from a dairy 
herd even if it was never expected to 
sell an animal, or to market the milk 
in any form in which there might be 
danger of the transmission of the dis- 
ease to human beings. I base this con- 
clusion on my observation that the 
herd free from tuberculosis is also con- 
siderably freer from other diseases, par- 
ticularly the minor udder and digestive 
ailments which are the bane of the 
dairyman’s existence. 

Up to the present time, it has been 
difficult for the New York State farmer 
to make much progress in eradicating 
tuberculosis. In the first place, he did 
not have the motive which I have de- 
scribed as the principal reason why I 
would test a herd, because he had no 
opportunity to compare conditions in 





healthy and clean herds. Principally, 
however, he has been held back by the 
fact that his neighbors would not co- 
operate with him, by his fear of becom- 
ing involved in technicalities with the 
State, and by his lack of faith in the 
tuberculin test itself. 

As matters stand today, practically 
all of these objections are removed. In 
area after area, farmers have almost 
simultaneously seen the value of hav- 
ing several clean herds in a community 
from which buyers could select enough 
animals for carload shipments. These 
men have been grouped together by the 
Farm Bureau Manager, veterinarians 
have been supplied, the herds tested, 
and the tubercular animals removed. 
Essex and Otsego counties have led in 
this work. Five farms which have on 
them clean herds adjoin my own, right 
here in Tompkins County. Other simi- 
lar small areas are becoming very nu- 
merous and will largely increase with 
the appointment of resident veterinari- 
ans to work in co-operation with the 
farm bureaus. 

Regarding possible complications with 
the State Department of Farms and 
markets, which is doing the so-called 
Accredited Herd work, under the direc- 
tion of Dorr McLaury, and with the co- 
operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, represented by Dr. 
Leonard, it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
McLaury is a practical dairyman who 
understands just what the dairy farmer 
has been up against in making the test 
in the past, and that Dr. Leonard is a 
skilled veterinarian. These men are giv- 
ing the breeders what they most want: 
co-operation and a sympathetic handling 
of the entire situation. 

Indemnities are liberal. Most react- 
ing purebreds will bring $162 in state 
and federal indemnities, and, in addi- 








tion, the owner has the hide and car- 
cass. This materially helps out the man 
who has reactors to make his replace- 
ments. 

As for the tuberculin test itself, it is 
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cattle are injected, or discs are placed 
in their eyes very rapidly and the re- 
sults of the test read almost as rapidly, 


seventy-two hours later. There is no 


interruption to the farm routine and the 





“In breeding cattle, it is just as important to eradicate tuberculosis as it is to use a pure- 


bred sire.” 
that combines individuality with productivity. 
still subject to error. Within the range 
of my own personal observation, how- 
ever, errors are very infrequent. The 
chief fault that I have had to find with 
the test in the past has been that it has 
taken such a long time to make it. Now 
there is a remedy for even that. The 
interdermal and opthelmic tests are tak- 
ing the place of the subcutaneous, or at 
least are supplementing it. Both can be 
made with but little trouble. 

Under the subcutaneous method, it 
was necessary to take a certain number 
of temperature readings before inject- 
ing the cattle with tuberculin. They 
were then left alone for a period, and 
then another series of temperature read- 
ings taken at two-hour intervals. Thus 
conducted, the test interrupted the farm 
routine, took a great deal of time on the 
part of both the veterinarian and the 
caretaker of the herd, and was at best 
a hard and disagreeable job. With the 
interdermal and opthelmic test methods, 





Langwater Dairymaid, shown above, is an example of a healthy purebred cow 


veterinarian can cover dozens of herds 
to one covered by the subcutaneous 
method. Results would indicate that 
the new tests are as satisfactory as the 
old one. If this is so, their use may be 
expected to almost incredibly speed up 
tuberculosis eradication work now under 
way. 

In short, conditions are today very 
favorable for eradication on a large 
scale. Veterinarians are lacking, but 
they can be found. Indemnity appro- 
priations are apt to be used up, but this 
should not retard testing, since claims 
are good whether there are special 
funds available for their payment or 
not. The State has to meet them. 

Undertaken in a wholesale manner, 
the annual expense of tuberculosis 
eradication for the next few years will 
be heavy. It is a bill, however, that 
both dairymen and consumers should be 
glad to pay, if the results, the complete 
elimination of the disease, are delivered. 







































The drawing reproduced above was done by Miss Ruth Seymour, a student in the College 


of Architecture, at Cornell University. Miss Seymour’s work was selected as the best of sev- 
eral submitted to THE CouNTRYMAN by members of Professor Walter King Stone's class in 
“Magazine and Book Illustrating” in that college. 


At the Sign of the Stockyard Inn 
By Alvin H. Sanders, Editor, The Breeder's 
Gazette. Published by The Breeder’s Gazette 
Printing Co., Chicago, II. 


At the Sign of the Stockyards Inn is a 
companionable sort of a book, contain- 
ing as it does the reminiscences and re- 
flections of one whose intimate knowl- 
edge of animal husbandry is gained from 
many years of close association with 
champions, both men and cattle. It is 
made up of thirty-five sketches which 
treat of the foundation of the Interna- 
tional, the organization of the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, and of the men, both 
English and American, who are responsi- 
ble for the present excellence of some 
of our modern breeds of _ livestock. 
Bates, Booth, Cruickshank, and the Coll- 
ing brothers, pass in review before us. 
Their methods are analyzed, their suc- 
cesses are explained, and their influence 
upon Shorthorn history is made clear. 

American breeders come up for dis- 
cussion and commendation, and here Mr. 
Sanders reminisces upon the achieve- 
ments of friends who materially shaped 
the cattle breeding industry of our coun- 
try. The sketch of Senator William A. 
Harris is one of the gems of the collec- 
tion. The treatment is so kindly and 
sympathetic that we gain a deep insight 
into the character of the man who had 
such a powerful influence in improving 
the quality of our western livestock. 

Mr. Sanders has ever been a Short- 
horn enthusiast. We naturally find that 
this breed comes in for a large share of 
attention. Reading the book serves as 
an introduction to such animals as 
Champion of England, 8th Duchess of 


Geneva, Lady Maynard, Duke of North- 
umberland, and others like them. 

There is a charm to the style that 
holds your interest, makes you read on, 
and inspires you with the desire to fol- 
low in the footsteps of these master 
breeders. Thoroly worth reading, At the 
Sign of the Stockyard Inn is one of those 
books that grows better with each sub- 
sequent reading. ie As ZB. 


The Handbook for Practical Farmers 
Edited by Hugh Findlay, Professor of Horti- 
culture at Columbia University. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

When one labels a book “practical,” 
one runs into a snag at once. Practical 
conditions vary so widely and in such 
detail over this country that it would be 
impossible to include material covering 
all environments. All of which makes 
us realize that a book such as this one, 

The Handbook for Practical Farmers, 
should not be violently condemned if it 
does not give fully the directions for 
planting soybeans in Tom Jones’ back- 
yard in the township of Podunk. Rather 
should we consider the book as giving 
the fundamental practices in diversified 
farming, these problems dealt with by 
specialists, men of thoro theoretical and 
practical training. Thus, The Handbook 
for Practical Farmers is an authoritative 
volume since most of its material comes 
backed by the federal, state, college, or 
experiment station findings, reflecting 
therein the farmer’s actual problems, for 
all these agricultural institutions are 
daily securing a better realization of 
actual farm conditions. 

(Continued on page 158) 
































































































Who in your family needs the most 
clothes? Why the youngsters, of course; 
they always need more than the rest of 
us. Three-year-old Sallie gets dirty 
time and again, just after being fixed 
up spick and span, and little Johnny 
revels in all sorts of mischief, much to 
the detriment of his clothes. If Mother 
is handy with her needle, both sister 
and brother may have many attractive 
garments, made at small cost. It is not 
at all necessary to use new materigl. 
There are many pieces of cloth which 
you probably have on hand that are just 
the things to use. 


As for “That Boy’”’ 

What is done with father’s shirts 
when they show wear in the sleeves and 
at the collar? Are they put in the rag 
bag to be used as dusters, or are they 
utilized in making play clothes for the 
kiddies? Little boys’ suits made from 
these half-worn-out garments and rem- 
nants are very attractive and easy to 
make. Suppose you have a shirt, white, 
with a fine stripe running thru it. The 
sleeves and neck band are frayed and 
faded; it really is not worth further 
mending. Even so, there is enough per- 
fectly good material there to make the 
waist of a suit for active little Johnny. 
You surely must have lots of pieces of 
white goods in the house, or perhaps 
something the color of the stripe in the 
waist; use it for the trousers, or to 
make a collar and cuffs. This will put 
the older material where the least strain 
comes. 

About “That Girl’’ 


There are other things besides these 
suits which can be made. Every little 
girl, no matter how small, loves to have 
an apron, so that she can help Mother in 
the kitchen. A Mother Hubbard apron, 





Clothes for **Those Children of Mine” 


bound with white or some other color, 
is a great saving on dresses. Even little 
straight aprons, made like your own 
larger ones, will please any child and 
will also serve a purpose in keeping other 
clothes clean. 

A pair of blue denim rompers for the 
baby that is just beginning to toddle will 
go far toward saving clothes and re- 
ducing the weekly wash. Baby will like 
it, too, for it will be “just like Dad’s.” 
No harm is done, if you don’t get a 
particularly fashionable style. That does 
not matter, since the garment is intended 
principally for morning wear. 

For winter wear, warm, serviceable 
suits and dresses can be made from 
serge dresses discarded by other mem- 
bers of the family. Some of the voile 
and gingham dresses you wore last sum- 
mer can be made over for the little 
girl. It is not necessary that you have 
enough of one material, either, for two 
or three different materials can be com- 
bined in such a way as to give pleasing 
results. For example, suppose we have 
a piece of blue and white checkered 
gingham. It is about enough to make the 
shirt of a dress for Sallie. Then there 
are those scraps of plain blue we had 
left from another dress. They are just 
the thing to make a yoke and sleeves, 
while some odds and ends of pique come 
in handy for collar and cuffs. When we 
get it all finished, Sallie is just as proud 
of it as though it had come from the 
store and had been elaborately made. 

Money saved in this way can be spent 
for more elaborate clothing for Sunday 
wear. To the woman who has never 
tried, and who thinks she never can 
make a good looking garment, we sug- 
gest that she at least make the attempt. 
No one knows the extent of one’s ability 
until it is tested. 
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URING the second semester of last 
year and thus far in the current 
term several undergraduate publications 
have discussed at great length the evils 
of probation. By the amount of space 
accorded the subject it would seem that 


‘the most vital question in the University 


at present is that consideration of a 
proper method for punishing academic 
sloth in the undergraduate. Curiously 
enough, any mention of a topic having 
to do with student morale is received 
with indifference by the student body 
and many of the faculty. All of which 
might point to one of two things: either 
that we are so blinded by our virtue as 
to refuse to consider any smirch on our 
character, or that we are so blase and in- 
different as to be void of gumption 
enough to confront the thing squarely. 
Shameless pessimism leads us to believe 
the latter. 

This, then, is the problem: We have 
in the College of Agriculture an honor 
system, and near the end of the term we 
will be called upon to voice by ballot 
our desire for its continuance or dis- 
continuance. Immediately we ask: Has 
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the honor system worked? Is it worth 
continuing? 

Let no one have any false illusions 
about the subject. There is no question 
but that the examinations in this col- 
lege have gone by with less cheating 
than those in the Arts College, for ex- 
ample. But, it is also known that cheat- 
ing is going on in our examinations at a 
rate far in excess of the natural allow- 
ance for misfits and—to put it mildly— 
brothers with weak minds. So one could 
hardly be accused of heresy if one re- 
marked that the sense of honor in too 
great a number of individuals is just a 
bit stagnated. Granting this, you will 
agree, folks, that there is room for great 
improvement, and that there are count- 
less opportunities to counteract the un- 
favorable regard with which the Agri- 
cultural College honor system is viewed 
by some. 


In establishing the honor system more 
firmly we are forced to consider one of 
the greatest deterrents to that system, 
namely: that which seems to us to be the 
present foremost aim of the University. 
For several years past Cornell University 
seems to have neglected to lay stress on 
her ability to mold men’s characters and 
make of them better citizens; rather is 
she labelling herself as a “Producer of 
Producers,” an institution turning out 
men who will be pre-eminently capable 
of making money. When the University 
seems to foster that kind of a spirit, how 
can any honor system ever succeed? 
Perhaps the reasons for such an aim are 
economically good; nevertheless, they 
disregard with striking shortsightedness 
the true and justifiable purpose of edu- 
cation. 

Of course, the only way to make the 
thing work is by the power of public 
opinion, by student sentiment. It re- 
quires a sentiment in the College of Ag- 
riculture that realizes that the reputa- 
tion of the College and the University 
is under fire. Cornell has _ received 
enough harmful publicity in the last few 
months to spoil a good many years of 
the future. The announcement of the 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Rural School Study for New York State 


BY GEORGE A. WORKS 
Professor of Rural Education at Cornell University 


The project under discussion in the following article needs all possible publicity among the 


rural school patrons of the state. 


Our former students have a fine opportunity to help by 


entering into discussion of it and clearing away misunderstanding and obscurity. 


URING the 1920 Cornell Farmers’ 
Week the department of Rural 
Education held a conference on 

rural education that was devoted to 
a consideration of 
the topic, ‘What 


The importance of the work of the Joint 


Dairymen’s League: E. R. Eastman, 


Secretary; Albert Manning, N. F. Webb. 


Department of Education: F. B. Gil- 


bert, R. P. Snyder, G. M. Wiley. 


Farm Bureau 
Federation: W. G. 













can be done for 
the betterment of 
rural schools in 
New York State?” 
Representatives of 


Committee on Rural Schools cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is one of the most forward- 
looking steps in the development of an in- 
telligent state policy for its schools taken by 
any state. The Joint Committee deserves the 
confidence and support of every farmer in- 


McIntosh, H. C. 
McKenzie, Vice 
Chairman; C. S. 
Post, H. G. Reed. 













both farming and 


. ‘ York State highly 
educational inter- ” a. 


terested in making the rural schools of New 
efficient for their pur- 


Home Bureau 
Federation: Mrs. 
M. E. Armstrong, 


ae poses. Let us aid them by patience, confi- 7 
ests participated in gence, and helpful suggestions. Mrs. A. E. Brig- 
these sessions DEAN A. R. MANN den, Mrs. Edward 
which terminated Young. 


in an open discussion during the last 
half day. On the motion of William 
Mather of North Adams a resolution was 
offered calling for a study of rural school 
conditions in the state and the formula- 
tion of a program by a committee rep- 
resentative of farmers and teachers. The 
following day the conference of State 
Farm Organizations passed a_ similar 
resolution. As a result of these resolu- 
tions the organizations suggested have 
named representatives to serve on this 
body, which has come to be known as 
the Joint Committee on Rural Schools. 
The following persons have been desig- 
nated to represent the various groups: 





State Grange: George Dunn, Mrs. F. 
Gates, G. C. MeNinch. 

State College of Agriculture: J. E. 
Butterworth, P. J. Kruse, G. A. Works, 
Chairman. 

State Teachers’ Association: J. D. 
Jones, Myrtle E. MacDonald, W. E. 
Pierce. 

The committee held its first meeting 
in Syracuse on May 7. This session was 
devoted largely to a consideration of 
general questions relating to the rural 
school situation in the state. It was the 
general sentiment at this session that 
even before a tentative program could 
be formulated for the improvement of 
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the rural schools it would be necessary 
for the committee to have before it a 
much larger body of information re- 
garding the conditions of the schools. 
George M. Wiley of the State Depart- 
ment of Education told the committee 
that the department had already taken 
steps toward securing funds for this 
purpose. He was unable at that time to 
make a definite statement regarding the 
possibility of these funds being avail- 
able in connection with such plans as 
the committee might formulate. Before 
adjourning the committee designated 
the following officers: Chairman, G. A. 
Works, Ithaca; Vice Chairman, H. C. 
McKenzie, Walton; Secretary, E. R. 
Eastman, New York. 

At a second meeting in August the 
members were informed that the Com- 
monwealth Fund, the directors of which 
are interested in educational research, 
would make available money for a study 
of the rural schools. Since this money 
came from private sources and without 
restrictions except that a thoro study 
should be made, it was decided that it 
would be well to accept it if arrange- 
ments could be made so that the re- 
sponsibility for direction of the study 
could rest with the committee. Such an 
arrangement was finally effected and on 
the occasion of the third meeting in 
October the scope of the survey and the 


general plan for its prosecution was 
agreed upon. 
The survey will be organized with 


several sections, each devoted to a spe- 
cific phase of the program. Some of the 
aspects that have been decided upon are: 
the rural child and his schooling, courses 
of study and teacher preparation, super- 
vision of the country schools, the school 
plant, community relation of the schools, 
organization and administration, finan- 
cial support, and attitude of rural school 
patrons. In some instances, as teacher 
preparation and financial support, the 
studies will be made on a state-wide 
basis. In other cases it will be necessary 
to limit the work to intensive studies of 
representative sections of the state. 
Certain entire phases of the study will 
be handled by representative farm men 
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and women of the state. The committee 
has determined so far as possible to se- 
cure expressions from rural school pa- 
trons on every aspect of the rural school 
question. Other parts will be handled 
by the ablest experts that it is possible 
for the committee to secure. These 
more technical portions will be in the 
hands of men and women who have an 
established reputation as careful stu- 
dents in the various fields they represent. 

The survey as planned by the com- 
mittee is so extensive that it may be a 
matter of two or three years before it 
is completed. It is hoped it may result 
in furnishing such a body of information 
as will make it possible to formulate a 
plan of rural school improvement that 
will have the support of both farmers 
and teachers of the state. Thruout the 
entire study the committee deter- 
mined to do all in its power to keep rural 
school patrons informed of the progress 


is 


-of the study and to secure their sugges- 


tions and advice. 

It is doubtful if there is a more im- 
portant or real problem before the farm- 
ers of the state today than that of equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, 
that the country child may not be at 
such a marked disadvantage in securing 
an education as is the case in many sec- 
tions of the state at present. This is 
really the problem to which the Joint 
Committee on Rural Education ad- 
dressing itself. Since this is the situa- 


so 


is 


tion it may not be amiss at this time to 
suggest that rural school patrons can 
render the committee much assistance 
by maintaining a temperate attitude and 
faith in the sincerity of the committee’s 
determination to formulate a construc- 
tive program for rural school improve- 
ment. To accomptish this will require 
much hard and patience on the 
part of those who are interested in rural 
school betterment. but the faithful at- 
tendance and serious work that has char- 
acterized the committee meetings makes 
it evident that the members are willing 
and determined to make the sacrifice of 
time and money necessary to formulate 
a constructive rural school program for 
the State of New York. 


work 




















































































































Professor H. H. Wing, 
head of the department 
of animal husbandry, is 
spending his sabbatic 
leave travelling in Aus- 
tralia and observing eco- 
nomic conditions there. 
Leaving Ithaca in Sep- 
tember, he crossed the 
continent to California, 
visited with friends for a 
short time, and then sail- 
ed for Australia. He is 
expected back in the 
States the last of March 
or the beginning of 
April. His itinerary in- 
cludes Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmainia, and 
South Africa. 

Professor Wing grad- 
uated from Cornell in 
1881, receiving the de- 
rree of Bachelor of Agri- 
culture. He was assist- 
ant director of the New 
York Experiment Station 
from 1882-1884, leaving 
this position to accept 
that of instructor and 
farm superintendent at 
the University of Ne- 
braska. Until 1888 he 

remained in Nebraska, 
then returning to Cornell as secretary 
and deputy director of the Experiment 
Station, a position he held until 1894, 
when he was made assistant professor of 
animal husbandry and dairy industry. 
Prof. Wing received his M. S. A. degree 
in 1891, and published his book, Milk and 
Its Products, in 1897. In 1903 he was 
made professor of animal husbandry. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey is one of the few 
remaining men who were associated with 
Professor Wing in the early days of the 
College. The editor turned to him for 
an appreciation of Professor Wing’s in- 
fluence upon the college. Here is what 
Doctor Bailey had to say: 

“Professor Wing came to Cornell the 
same year I did, 1888, but a little ahead 
of me. I have known him all these 
years, and have always admired him for 
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Professor HH. H. 


(Courtesy of The Holstein-Friesian World) 


Wing, head of the department of animal 


husbandry 

his integrity, independence, and sterl- 
ing character. He has always stood for 
agriculture, as against all fads and 
foibles, and has been a stablizing in- 
fluence. He graduated from Cornell 
University, and has therefore known the 
institution over a long period. He was 
an intimate associate with the first di- 
rector, Professor Roberts, and is one of 
the few persons now remaining who has 
seen practically the entire development 
of the College of Agriculture. He has 
become an incorporate part of it. Class 
after class of students has learned to 
trust him and to prize his judgment. 
THE COUNTRYMAN does well to feature 
him in its Former Student columns.” 

706 B. S.—H. F. Button has recently 
taken charge of he sales force of a new 
tractor firm with offices in Florida. He 
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previously had been at the State School 
of Agriculture at Farmingdale, L. L, 
where he was head of the department 
of soils and farm crops. 

708 B. S.—Luther Rolinson started 
farming near Castile two years ago and 
now has about ten thousand chickens, 
seventy-five acres of potatoes, and sev- 
eral acres of onions and lettuce. 

709 B. S., °13 Ph. D.—Tanoma Odaira 
has been teaching in a school for the 
past two years in Japan. He gives thte 
following address: care of Otaru Koto 
Shogyu Gakko, Otaru, Japan. 


’°09 B. S—R. H. Wheeler has resumed 
his duties in the extension department 
after a six months’ sabbatic leave. He 
has promised THE COUNTRYMAN an 
article for next month on a comparison 
of the extension departments of Cornell, 
and the western colleges which he visit- 
ed while on a trip through the middle 
west. 

710 W. C.—C. R. Owens of the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets is instructing during the Win- 
ter Course term. 

711 B. S.—Frank Pearson, who has 
been at the University of Illinois for 
some time, has returned to Cornell to 
take his doctor’s degree. 


711 B. S., 715 Ph. D.—A. L. Thompson 
has been manager of the Thompson 
Dairy Company of Washington, D. C., 
since 1917. 

711 B. S.—T. E. Elder, Director of 
Agriculture at Mount Hermon School, 
who has been developing a herd of 
registered Holsteins there, recently made 
a noteworthy sale of cattle to a 320,000 
acre estate in Hawaii, the largest on 
the island. Seventeen heifers, ranging 
in price from five hundred to three 
thousand dollars a head, and totaling 
thirty thousand dollars were sold. The 
order for the purchase of this stock 
was placed in the hands of Dr. W. L. 
Williams, of Cornell, who chose the 
cattle from the Mount Hermon herd 
because of its freedom from disease. 

712, ’°15 Grad.—R. W. Leiby has re- 
turned to the University to continue 
his work in entomology. The North Caro- 





lina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
with which he has been connected as 
entomologist in research work since 
1915, has granted him a year’s leave of 
absence. Mr. Leiby is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cornell Alumni Association 
of Raleigh, N. C. 

712 B. S.—G. W. Peck returned to 
the University this fall to take up ex- 
tension work in the pomology depart- 
ment. This position was left vacant 
by Mr. Vinson, who left the department 
to take charge of similiar work at Penn 
State. 

712 B. S—H. B. Rogers, formerly 
farm bureau manager of Chautauqua 
County, is now agricultural agent of 
the eastern division of the Erie Rail- 
road. He is located at Waverly and 
covers the territory east of Jamestown. 

712 B. S—F. C Smith has been ap- 
pointed Farm Bureau Manager for Es- 
sex County, with offices at Westport. 
He began his services there November 
19. 

712 B. S., 713 M. S.—James L. Strahan 
and Miss Julia Gleason were married on 
August 20 at the Home Economics 
Lodge, 5 Reservoir Avenue, Ithaca. The 
bride is a graduate of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and entered Cor- 
nell in February, 1918, registering in 
the Arts College. She had been for 
some time instructor in the department 
of home economics before her marriage. 
Strahan is teaching rural engineering at 
Amherst College. 

13 B. S.—L. C. Armstrong is now 
state leader of agriculture in Delaware. 

713 B. S—A son, Fred W. Barton, 
was born on April 17 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip B. Barton, of Castile. Barton 
is principal of the high school and 
teacher of agriculture there. 

713 B. S.—Trueman Billings is on a 
dairy farm at Earlville. 

713 B. S.—Charles H. Elliott is em- 
ployed in the sales office of the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., at Oneida. His home 
address is Kenwood. 

713 D. V. M.—A son, John Robertson 
Morse, Jr., was born on July 26 to Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Morse, of LeRoy. 
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FORMER STUDENT NOTES 








QU ANTITY of cream that no 
other separator will 
recover completely, particularly un- 


der the harder conditions of every 
day use. 


f i 
QUALITY 3 oe Tavat butter al 


ways scoring highest in every im- 
portant contest. 


LABOR in every way over any 
gravity system, and also 
over any other separator, by turning 


easier, being simpler, easier to clean 
and requiring no adjustment. 


TIM by hours over any gravity 

system, and as well over any 
other separator by reason of greater 
capacity and the same reasons that 
save labor. 


Separators 


Save in 
7 Ways 


COST since while a De Laval Cream 

Separator may cost a little 
more than a poor one to begin with, 
it will last from ten to twenty years, 
while other separators wear out and 
require to be replaced in from one to 
five years. 


PROFIT in more and better cream, 

with less labor and effort, 
every time milk is put through the 
machine, twicea day, or 730 times a 
year for every year the separator 
lasts. 


SATISFACTION orci consiaes 


ation, and can only come from know- 
ing you have the best separator, and 
being sure you are at all times ac- 
complishing the best possible results. 


Easy to prove these savings 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you 
don’t know the nearest De Laval agency write the nearest 


De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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713 B. S., ’718 Ph. D.—Announcement 
has been made of the engagement of 
Frans E. Geldenhuys of Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, to Miss Eunica Jordaan 
of Cradock, Cape Colony. 

713 Ex.—A daughter, Dorothy Eliza- 
beth, was born on June 15 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gamaliel S. Rose. 

13 B. S—wW. D. S. Wilson, formerly 
manager of THE COUNTRYMAN, is em- 
ployed by a chemical manufacturing 
company in Montreal. He was in Ith- 
aca for the Columbia-Cornell game on 
November 13. 

714 B. S.—George R. Attride is man- 
ager of the Blue Springs Farm, Siluria, 
Ala. 

14 B. S.—Fannie Boone Carney has 
been teaching at Conkling Park, Idaho, 
for the year 1919-20. 

714 B. S.—Ralph W. Green is agri- 
cultural editor with the North Carolina 
Stae Department of Agriculture, and 
the College of Agriculture, with head- 
quarters at Raleigh. He recently spent 
a short time in Ithaca with his sister, 
Mrs. Ruby Green Smith, Ph. D. 714, wife 
of our acting president. 


715 B. S.—J. Lawrence Bacon is work- 
ing at the Millville, N. J., plant of the 
Whitall Tatum Company, glass manu- 
facturers. His address is 512 Colum- 
bia Avenue, Millville. 

715 B. S.—E. L. Banner is seriously 
ill and is confined to his home at Bain- 
bridge. 

715 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
Brodie announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Martha Almira, on October 24. 

715 B. S.—C. P. Clark is running a 
general farm at Skaneatles. 

"15 B. S.—Edwin S. Ham and Miss 
Edith F. Hazen were united in marriage 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Ithaca, on September 14. Mrs. Ham 
was for several years stenographer for 
Professor Wing. The couple are mak- 
ing their home on a farm near Verbank. 

715 B. S.—Zilla Mills has resigned her 
position in the industrial service center 
in Chicago to teach in the mountains of 
North Carolina. 

715 B. S.—Bertram H. Schwartz is 
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steward of the Hotel Schenley, Pitts- 
burgh. His home address is 10 West 
Ninety-third Street, New York City. 

715 B. S.—Fred Stone is on a poul- 
try farm at Clyde. 

715 B. S.—E. R. Wagner, formerly as- 
sistant in Wayne County, has succeeded 
F. E. Rogers, ’15, as farm bureau man- 
ager of that county. 

715 B. S. — Laura Ware has been 
teaching homemaking in the Presbyter- 
ian Mission, Santa Fe, N. Mex., during 
the last year. * 

715 B. S.—Arthur W. Wilson is in the 
advertising department of the Hercules 
Powder Company. His work consists 
mainly in the promotion of the sale of 
dynamite for agricultural purposes. 

716 B. S.—Orley Bowen is county 
agent in New Brunswick, N. J. 

716 B. S.—George Cooper is in the 
employ of the Miller. Rubber Co. of 
Akron, in its New York office, where ac- 
cording to his own enumeration, he is 
assistant credit manager, telephone or- 
der taker, and factory correspondent. 

716 B. S.—Gertrude Button Lewis 
of Lexington, Virginia, has a son, Mark- 
ham Van Fossen. 

716 B. S.—C. K. Harriman was mar- 
ried on August 20 to Miss Charlotte 
Townsend of Smithtown, Long Island. 
They are at home at Florence, Col. 


716 B. S.—Herbert M. Mapes is an as- 
sistant professor in the engineering de- 
partment of the North Dakota State 
School of Science, a junior college and 
vocational school, where he is in charge 
of the forge, wood, and and machine 
shops. His address is care of the State 
School of Science, Wahpeton, N. D. 

16 B S.—*“Si” Oles is still selling 
insurance at Delhi. It was incorrectly 
stated in one of our spring issues that 
he was in the organization department 
of the Dairymen’s League. 

716 B. S.—Helen Van Keuren was 
married June 19, 1920 to Mr. Paul L. 
White. They are at home at the Taft 
Apartment, New Haven, Conn. 

°17 B. S.—Julia Aronsen is the first 
dietitian with the Medical Unit of the 
American Red Cross in Palestine. 




























Clear Your Land of Stumps 


The farmer who has used large amounts of explo- 
sives for clearing his field of stumps has found that 
Hercules Low Freezing Dynamite, of low percent- 
age, is saving him money and is doing better work 
than the other grades he has used. 

He asks for 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


and he insists on getting it—because he knows that 
it makes good. 


And when he needs accessories he buys Hercules Blasting Caps 
and Fuse because he knows that they are always reliable. He 
has found that a Hercules Combined Cap Crimper and Fuse 
Cutter not only insures safety when crimping but does quicker 
and better work for him. 

Not only does the farmer experienced in blasting use Hercules 
Dynamite for stumping—but also for boulder blasting, ditching, 
tree planting, sub-soiling and other purposes which help to put 
his land in condition for cultivation 


. . - 66 n . . 
Send for the 68-page book Progressive Culti- 
vation’*, It contains complete information 
about the use of dynamite on the farm. 


Hercules Dynamite is 
for sale by leading ee 


( - 
Hardware and Imple- J. 
ment Dealers. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 






























































1008 Orange St., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Progressive Cultivation’ . 


Iribcnsion mcynhnee (002 —c5 5252 «5520255 5-< Sa See ceca seesnssssess 
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717 B. S.—-W. S. Young is with a feed 
company in Boston. 

717 B. S.—Walter B. Balch is man- 
ager of the Hollywood Greenhouses, Mc- 
Coll, S. C., the largest in the state. 

717 B. S.—June Deming is teaching 
homemaking in the Depew High School, 
Depew. 

717 +B. S.—Harry Lebowsky has 
changed his surname to Lebau. He 
is connected with the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens at the Bronx. 

717 B. S., 719 A. B.—Mannon G. Mc- 
Pherson and Helen D. Beals were mar- 
ried on June 26, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, in Worcester, Mass. 
They are now living at 137 Furman 
Street, Syracuse. 

717 B. S.—Franklin E. Brown was 
married on May 1 to Miss Helen May 
Taylor, of Middletown. They are living 
at Unadilla, where Brown is working for 
the Nestle Food Company. 

717 B. S.—Ruth Starr was married 
July 6, 1920, to Mr. Herbert C. Tanner. 





Her address is 1226 No. 
Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


717 B. S—C. A. Thompson is at his 
home at Greenwch, where he is recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis. 


717 B. S.—T. H. Townsend is instruct- 
ing at the New York State School of 
Agriculture, at Morrisville. 


"17 B. S.—C. F. Walter is engaged 
by Montgomery and Company of New 
York and Philadelphia, as bond sales- 
man. His address is: Trades National 
Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 


717 B. S.—Miss Ferra E. Webber is 
working for the Hoyt Advertising 
Agency, and is studying for her master’s 
degree at New York University. Her 
address is care Miss Barnwell, 843 West 
End Avenue, New York City. 

717 B. S.—Paul B. Woodford was 
married on October 6 to Miss Louise 
Mills Snowden of Auburn. Mr. Wood- 
ford has a position as chemist with the 
Halecomb Steel Company, of Syracuse. 


3 Castella 








SADIE CROWN DEKOL No. 157622 


Butter 7 days 34.32 lbs. 


Milk 7 days 563.3 Ibs. 
Largest full aged butter reeord in county when made 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 


Stevens 
Holstein 
Farm 


Herd sire King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale, Jr., No. 203291 whose 
dam and two nearest dams of 
his sire average 37 lbs. You 
will find in this herd daughters 
of King Korndyke Sade Vale 
Sir Veeman Hengerveld, King 
Segis Hengerveld and Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline Count. 
Offsprings of these combina- 
tions are offered for sale at 
any time. Write your wants. 


Paul H. Stevens 
Box 304 


Cortland, N. Y. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Its Production in the United States 


Nearly a century ago Dr. George 
Fownes in a prize essay (‘Food for 
Crops”), published in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, wrote as 
follows: 

“IT would once more call attention to 
the salts of ammonia. Should these 
really be found to produce the beneficial 
effects anticipated, we shall possess at 
home, within the limits of our own island, 
resources for the improvement of agri- 
culture compared with which guano and 
nitrate of soda, and all such things, are 
quite insignificant; resources which only 
require to be judiciously used to produce 
the most extraordinary results.” 


The World’s Capacity and U. S. 
Production 


During the last half century Sulphate 
of Ammonia has been used in ever in- 
creasing amounts to supply nitrogen to 
agriculture. Because of its merits as 
plant food, as an ingredient in mixed fer- 
tilizers, and also because of its relation 
to other industrial processes, it has be- 
come one of the greatest nitrogen carriers 
of the world. During the period from 
1915 to 1919 the world’s capacity for 
Sulphate of Ammonia has increased from 
1,100,000 tons to over 2,000,000 tons at 
least and possibly more, if German fig- 
ures are accepted. The increase in the 
United States alone has been from 
190,000 tons in 1915 to 423,000 tons in 
1919, and possibly half a million in 1920. 


The Source of Supply 


The domestic supply of Sulphate | 
Ammonia comes from bituminous coal, 
treated in the by-product coke oven or 
the coal gas retort, the former yielding 
ninety per cent of the total. As only half 
the coke now used in steel making comes 


Medina, Ohio 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The 


from by-product ovens, and as the steel 
business is increasing, it is not improba- 
ble that the next five years will see a 
capacity of a million tons of Sulphate of 
Ammonia in the United States alone. 


A Possible Saving of $800,000,000 


Nor is this the limit of the possible re- 
covery from our coal. Recent govern- 
ment reports state that in 1918 the coun- 
try consumed 485,000,000 tons of coking 
coal, of which only one-sixth is actually 
being coked. If the remaining five-sixths 
were so treated, the coke would become 
available as the much desired smokeless 
fuel to replace and supplement our wan- 
ing anthracite supply, for all industrial 
and domestic purposes. We would also 
have by-products valued at $800,000,000, 
including 5,000,000 tons of Sulphate of 
Ammonia now annually wasted. 


This does not take into account the ad- 
ditional supply of Sulphate of Ammonia 
from the various processes of fixing at- 
mospheric nitrogen, which loom large on 
the immediate horizon. It may be noted, 
however, that wherever there is a choice 
as to the nitrogen compound produced, 
Sulphate of Ammonia is the one pre- 
ferred for agricultural use. 


Such an outlook certainly justifies re- 
newed efforts on the part of our Experi- 
ment Stations and our Agricultural lead- 
ers in determining and recommending 
the most efficient methods of using Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, a field in which, com- 
pared with other carriers of nitrogen, 
but little has been done. Our knowledge 
of its effects in agronomy, in olericulture 
and in horticulture is as yet sadly lack- 
ing in scientific basis and in technical 
detail. Greater knowledge can only come 
from careful research and accurate ex- 
perimentation. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 




















































HIS is the season of 
the year when it is a 
pleasure to exchange fra- 
ternal greetings which ce- 
ment the cordial relation- 
ship and good feeling 
which exists between us. 
We wish also to assure 
you that our best endeav- 
ors will be to maintain 
that quality and service 
which has given character 
to the Wyandotte prod- 
ucts. And in extending 
to our friends sincere and 
hearty Holiday Greetings, 
we desire for you an 
abundance of the best 
things in life, and may 
the coming year bring 
health, increased wisdom 
and happiness. 





The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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The couple have made their home in 
that city. 

718 B. S.—Edith Messenger Bickford 
is living in the Hathaway Homestead, 
Solon. 

718 B. S.—O. H. Chapin is engaged 
in farm bureau work, with headquarters 
at Walton. 

°18 B. S.—Dorothy A. Cottin was mar- 
ried to R. Grant on May 29. Grant was 
a former law student and took the 1919- 
20 Winter Course. The couple have 
made their home in Clayton. 

718 Ex.—Gertrude B. Dean is secre- 
tary in the department of floriculture. 

718 B. S.—William R. M. Freeman was 
married on August 10 to Miss Ruth M. 
Wood, of Carthage. Freeman is in- 
structing at Cornell this year, and his 
wife is teaching in the Ithaca public 
schools. 

718 B. S.—Wesley Y. Huntley has ac- 
cepted a position in the security depart- 
ment of the Chase National Bank of 
New York City. His home address is 
84 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. 

718 B. S.—E. W. Jenkins, having fin- 
ished his horticultural survey work at 
Penn State, has accepted a position in 
the pomology department at the Ver- 
mont State College, Burlington. His ad- 
dress is 235 Loomis Street. 

718 B. S.—Elizabeth Alward Kil- 
bourne is with the Consuelo Sugar Com- 
pany, San Pedro de Macoris, Santo Do- 
mingo, West Indies. 

718 B. S.—Ralph G. Palmer is located 
at South Bend, Ind., as field agent for 
the Package Sales Corporation of that 
city. 

718 B. S.—Marvin B. Robinson is 
chemist with the Plymouth Creamery 
System, Inc., of Boston. Last year he 
was an assistant in the dairy depart- 
ment here at the college. His mail ad- 
dress is 18 Main Street, Johnsbury, Vt. 

718 B. S.—‘Chubby” Rofe, former 
wrestler, is on his home farm at Preble. 

718 B. S.—Esther Royce has accepted 
a position as home demonstration agent 
of Cayuga County, Auburn. 
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The on ry farm 
this @ pertinent and persistent question. One of 
the best answers we have been able to give is that 
where the milking machine has been tried out thor- 
oughly, it is in greatest popularity. 

In the lest analysis, the milking machine must 
speak for itself as any other implement must speak 
for itself, and that it will so speak is indicated by 
the report of Mr. W. T. Meyers, tester for the 
Barneveld, Wisconsin, Cow Testing Association. In 
writing to his state supervisor recently, Mr. Meyer 
said: “Twenty-one of our twenty-five members own 
milking machines. Each of the four others have ex- 
pressed an intention of purchasing next year.” 

But this is not the only testimony Wisconsin 
cow testing associations offer, and we know of no 
other higher authority than that offered by a group 
of men who are putting the test of merit against q 
their cows and know what their cows are doing 365 tart h. 
days of the year. On July 1, 1920, 
116 cow testing associations. 8! 
‘were received from 68 of these associations, show- 





ing, among other things, that of the 2,051 herds in fe 
these associations, 468 were being milked by ma- ' 
chine. This is better than one herd out of five and rted 


is @ very good proportion when consideration 1s giv- 
en to the relatively recent introduction of the milk- 
ing machine. Of the total associations reporting, 
there were only three that apparently had no herds 
milked by machine, while seventeen of these associa- 
tions reported ten or more herds as being milked 
by machine. 

But even this is not all that these Wisconsin as- 
sociations have to offer concerning the progress 


of 
the milking machi rey 
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D. H. Burret & Co. Inc., Lrrrie Fatts, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 1 have —milking cows. 
umber 


T want you to send “me your booklet and ‘complete information about the Burrell Miiker and tell me why ‘/t Mfiiés the Cows Clean”. 


Name 





BUR 


























answer to the question, ‘‘Does the 

milking machine give satistaction ?”’ 
asked in the Hoard’s Dairyman Editorial 
of September 24th, which is reproduced 
on the left. Tothe evidence given in this 
editorial can be added the endorsement 
of thousands of users of Burrell Milkers. 


v | VHE Burrell Milker is a_positive 


The Burrell Milker does give satisfaction. 


The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator alter- 
nately creates and relieves the suction in 
the tubes and teat cups, and draws the 
milk in the most natural way. 


The Burrell Universal Teat Cup supports 





TRADE MARK 


RELL 





— does give satisfaction 


the teat by an air cushion, as a result of 
which almost every size of teat can be 
milked with the regular size teat cup. 


The Burrell Automatic Controller is an 
exclusive feature of the Burrell Milker 
and has helped to earn for the Burrell the 
reputation that ‘‘/t Milks the Cows Clean.”” 
This feature alone is sufficient reason for 
choosing the Burrell Milker. 


The Burrell Moisture Trap is essential to 
the production of clean milk with low 
bacterial count. It prevents the con- 
densed vapors from running back and 
contaminating the milk in the pail. 


Write today for booklet and complete information about the Bur- 


rell Milker. 


Tell us how many cows you have and why you 
are not already miiking by machine. 


Use the coupon below. 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. INc. 


Little Falls 


1 am not now milking by machine because 


scanner acaaasiiacel P.O. ome 


New York 





State scalihats 





























718 B. S.—Lyman H. Taft, Jr., has 
recently been made district forester with 
the Bureau of Forestry, Insular Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. His 
headquarters are at Manila. 


718 B. S.—Clyde A. Warne and Mrs. 
Warne, formerly Calista J. Hoffman ’18, 
have been spending the past two years 
in Peru, where Mr. Warne is working 
for the Cerro de Pasco Corporation, with 
headquarters at Cerro de Pasco. They 
have taken several interesting trips over 
the Andes into the interior of Peru. Mrs. 
Warne has the honor of being the third 
“gringo”? woman to cross the mountains 
at this particular point. 

719 B. S.—Dana G. Card is engaged 
in extension work in the farm managc- 
ment department of the University of 
Kentucky, at Lexington. 

719 Sp.—A. B. Carroll has full charge 
of vegetable greenhouses, vegetable 
gardens, and pomology field work in the 
West Virginia State College of Agri- 
culture. 
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719 B. S.—C. B. Fraser is now em- 
ployed with the King Sewing Machine 
Company, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
Fraser recently visited his many friends 
at the University. 

719 B. S.—“‘Daisy” Knapp was recent- 
ly married to Miss Katherne Haynes. 
He is running the home farm at Preble. 

719 B. S.—Walter Measday, Jr., is 
engaged in publicity work in Port Wash- 
ington. His home address is 5 Flower 
Hill Pl. Mr. and Mrs. Measday an- 
nounced the birth of a son, Walter 
Sparks, on May 18. 

719 B. S. A.—Miss Marion Priestly, 
who took her master’s degree here in 
1920, visited the University on October 
28. She has returned to Wilcox, Pa., 
where she manages the home farm. 


719 B. S.—C. G. Seelbach was married 
to Miss Marcia Grimes last October. 
The couple are making their home at 
116 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo. 

719 B. S.—J. Nelson Spaeth received 
his M. F. degree from Harvard in June. 





High Class Holsteins 


Both Registered and Grade 


We can offer for immediate shipment : 
150 Grade cows fresh or nearby springers 
50 Grade cows due in February, March and April 
50 Registered cows of exceptional breeding and indi- 


viduality 


10 Registered service bulls from dams with records up 


to 32 pounds 


Come and look the herd over. 


Car-lots a specialty 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Cortland, N. Y. 


203-205 Savings Bank Building 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Placing the reinforc- 
ing steel of the door 


































A Natco Silo 


Costs a Little More— 
Lasts a LOT Longer 


T does cost more to build with ever- 

lasting Natco Hollow Tile than with 
materials that soon decay, but it’s far 
cheaper in the long run. A Natco Silo will 
not rot, burn, burst or blow down. It has no 
hoops to tighten, needs no painting and sel- 
dom any repairs. You can pass a Natco 
Silo to your children practically as good as 
new. Or the farm will bring more should you wish to sell, 


Farmers who figure costs closely are using Natco Hol- 
low Tile for silos, dairy barns, hog houses, dwellings, etc. 
Our book “‘Natco on the Farm” describes and pictures 
many such uses. Send for it today —no charge. 
Ask your building supply dealerto quote you on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1181 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide 
and economical distribution 


FounZation and bottom courses cf a Natco Silo. Note the 
still air spaces and the steel reinforcing bands. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 


’20 B. S.—Helen Acomb is teaching 
homemaking at Clarence. 

’20 B. S.—Foster H. Benjamin and 
Miss Mary E. Sheridan ’21 were married 
in Ithaca on November 4. 

’20 B. S.—Irene Brewster is teaching 
at Newark Falls, N. Y. 

’20 B. S.—Miriam H. Cohn has gone 
to Brooklyn where she entered a hospital 
to study dietitian work. 

’20 B. S—Alberta Dent has charge of 
the cafeteria at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Grace Dimelow ’20, is 
teaching sewing at the same institution. 

°20 B. S.—G. E. Durham is with the 
Purina Feed Company at St. Louis, Mo. 

720 B. S.—S. B. Duffles, K. C. Esta- 
brook, and I. H. Houston are doing ad- 
vanced registry testing for the animal 
husbandry department. 

720 D. V. M.—Kenneth S. Friderici 
is practicing veterinary medicine in 








Centerpost adds 
300% to strength of 
package. Positively 
prevents crushing. 


) 210 S. Jefferson St. 
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Universal Package 


increases your profits because 


it costs but little and holds exactly one bushel 


P it is easy to pack, to handle, to inspect 
it is preferred by commission men 

it prevents crushing and bruising 

it permits perfect ventilation 

it can be used for every crop 


Package Sales Corporation 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 









































Amsterdam. His address is 36 Jewett 
Street. 

720 B. S.—‘Ken”’ Gorke is employed 
as a service expert by the International 
Harvester Company at Syracuse. His 


home address is 112 Avondale Place, 
Syracuse. 
°20 B. S.—Miss Marie Hillidge is 





teaching domestic science in the high 
school at Iaeger, W. Va. 

’20 B. S.—Clarence Johnson is doing 
advanced registry testing for the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry. 

720 B. S.—Naomi C. Jones has enter- 
ed the Cooper Hospital at Camden, N. 
J., where she is studying dietetics. 

720 B. S.—J. Mildred Keet is studying 
to become a dietetian, and is specializing 
in this work at the Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, O. 

’20 B. S.—Lorren S. Kibby is county 
agent for Greene County. 





its attractive appearance brings top prices 


South Bend, Indiana 
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MAPLE GLEN FARM 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


**The Oldest Guernsey Herd in Cayuga County”’ 


Numbers fifty animals rich in blood of the May Roses 
One of our Advanced Register cows 





Lennetta of Maple Glen 51921 _A. R. 7542 
Record: 13382.80 Milk 654.71 Fat—Class B B 


A Class Leader in B B Roll of Honor and Winner of N. Y. S. Breeders’ Cup 


Herd - LANGWATER VOLUNTEER - Sire 


(Son of LANGWATER WARRIOR 60389) 


Individually, a Matchless Son of Longwater Warrior 26509 A. R. Out of a 
High Record Daughter of Langwater Holliston 28055 A. R. 


Eleven Sisters Averaged $6438 Each in the 1920 Langwater Sale 
Perhaps we have just the bull to head your herd 





Herd Under Federal Supervision 


L. L. Coggshall Visitors Welcome Locke, N. Y. 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 

Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Little Falls, N.Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 
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The Freight Rate Increase in New York 


(Continued from page 134) 


advanced 27% cents a hundred. In 
New York State, however, live hogs are 
shipped instead, and on them the rates 
from Ithaca have advanced 11% cents. 
As it takes several hundred pounds of 
grain bearing increased tariffs to pro- 
duce the hundred pounds of pork, the 
marked advantage of raising hogs in the 
great feed-producing areas becomes ob- 
vious. 

With butter, the advantage of the 
western farmer has also been increased. 
It is much cheaper to ship the butter to 
the eastern markets than to ship the 
feed required to produce that butter. 
And with increased freight rates, this ad- 
vantage becomes greater. 


In general, the advance in rates tends 
to favor the production of bulky prod- 
ucts such as hay, potatoes, apples, and 
grain in New York. It places the New 
York farmer at a disadvantage when he 


PREBLE STOCK FARM 


is located 10 miles north of Cortland in the village of Preble, 
30 miles from Ithaca 


Specializes in Registered Holstein-Freisian cows and de- 
scendants of cows with large semi-officia! yearly records, and has 


for over 12 years. 


Herd sire is King Elliston Pontiac 140,604, whose dam 
and sire’s dam average over 25,000 pounds milk and 1050 
pounds butter in their 365 day records. 


OFFERS at present 12 young cows and yearling heifers 
from superbly bred cows sired by King Elliston Pontiac. They 
will make a splendid foundation for some one’s herd, at a surpris- 
ingly low price. 


It will pay you to make us a visit 
ROBERT D. KNAPP, ’19 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 








HARD THIS 


EASY ON ATRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


The Measure 


of a Tractor 


TRACTOR’S brand of performance 
A on fall jobs is a pretty sure indi- 
cation of the year-’round service it 
gives to owners. 


Here are some facts that tell of the tank-type 
Cletrac’s performance during the fall months. 


This compact, powerful tractor hauls heavy 
loads over muddy or rough, frozen ground, Its 
weight is distributed over a broad <*foot surface’’ 
that prevents sinking in or slipping—and there’s 
no power-loss. Of course, the same traction 
principle is even better suited for plowing and 
all tillage operations. 

Corn-shredding and -shelling or hay-baling 
are belt jobs that prove Cletrac merit. Its per- 
fectly-governed, heavy-duty motor delivers a 
smooth flow of power, ample for any belt work. 


You will find the Cletrac story interesting and 
convincing. Inquiries are welcomed, 


tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World’ 
19123 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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uses a bulky shipped-in commodity for 
the production of a concentrated prod- 
uct, as the use of western grain in the 
production of butter. 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 138) 


It may be especially interesting to 
Cornellians to know that several con- 
tributors to this volume are now or were 
at some time affiliated with Cornell Uni- 
vrsity. Among these are Doctor R. G. 
Weggans, Professor M. W. Harper, Doc- 
tor J. H. Hewett, and Professor Elmer 
O. Fippin. 

Professor Findlay has compiled the 
handbook in a splendidly logical man- 
ner. Starting with the management of 
the soil, one follows thru the problems 
of land drainage, the growing of the 
cereal crops (corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye), of forage and soiling crops, 
of potatoes, tobacco, and cotton, the 
handling of the farmer’s orchard, the 


ARE YOU? 


Are you cutting hay year after year without adding anything to maintain soil 


fertility, 


Are you keeping enough live stock to maintain your farm fertility? ' 
Are you buying large quantities of commercial fertilizers and applying them \s 
without manure and as a result gradually burning all the organic matter 


out of the soil? 


Are you going out of the dairy business because of the labor scarcity and high 


price of feed? 


Are you allowing your boy to leave the farm because he does not care to spend 365 days of the 


year milking? 


vegetable garden, detailed information 
for handling all classes of livestock, the 
farm wood lot, farm building and farm 
equipment, and then into a clear view 
of the Federal Farm Loan System, and 
of useful farm records. The last three 
chapters consider farm pests—both ani- 
mal and plant—and their control, and 
include some tables of weights and 
measures. J. F. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 140) 

fraud cases in the June examinations 
has been spread all over the country by 
the Associated Press service.) We have 
to appreciate the seriousness of things; 
we can’t continue with any honor sys- 
tem unless student opinion is actively 
in back of it, fighting tooth and nail to 
protect the reputation of the institution, 
and to establish the conviction that this 
place is only for those with some ideals 
of character. 






Are you allowing your farm buildings and fences to run down for lack of live stock? 

Are you selling your calves and milk and immediately passing the money to a feed dealer? 
Are you spending large sums of money for expensive buildings to house your stock? 

Are you hiring a lot of expensive labor or are you working the entire family at milking time? 


Are you positive the cattle you have are paying you a profit over interest on cattle, feed and 
buildings, feed bills, labor plus a fair wage? 

Are you aware of the scarcity of beef and the high prices being paid for average useful pure- 
bred animals of the Aberdeen-Angus breed? 

Are you aware of the fact that one man can feed and care for more than four times as many 
beef breeding cows as dairy cows? 

Are you aware that beef cattle can be properly and profitably produced on a ration which con- 
tains less than 4 per cent of purchased feeds? : 

Are you aware that Aberdeen-Angus cattle need only open sheds for winter housing? 

Are you aware that there is a demand for pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle in the East that is 
going to make many breeders rich? 

Are you aware that the American Aberdeen-Angus Association has an Eastern representative 
whose duty it is to assist you in every way possible free of charge? 

Are you posted on the number of Aberdeen-Angus herds in your state and the quality of the 
animals shown at your state fair? 

Are you going to let your neighbor wake up first and beat you to a good thing in making cheap 
land produce high priced cattle? 

Are you going to let your farm continue to run down and finally be classed as abandoned? 


Are you going to write DR. K. J. SEULKE, Eastern representative of the AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 101 S. AURORA ST., ITHACA, N. Y., for information on Aberdeen-Angus 


cattle and help in founding a herd? ARE YOU? 
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In Iowa Cow Testing Associations 


The Quaker Oats Company, McGregor, Iowa, 
Chicago, Ill. Jan. 30, 1920 
Gentlemen: — I am pleased to state that we have used 
SCHUMACHER FEED quite extensively in growing and 
developing our herd. 


It is a great aid in promoting heavy production of milk 
and butter fat. We appreciate it much because of its per- 
fect balance which makes it a safe feed to use in large 
quantities when feeding for heavy production. 


We have fed SCHUMACHER FEED with excellent 
results to hogs and horses as well as to the Dairy Herd. 
Yours very truly, 


R. G. KINSLEY. 


R.G. Kinsley’s Herd has been making the best record in 
the McGregor Cow Testing Association, which for sev- 
eral months has been leading all Testing Associations 
in Iowa, having the best ten highest producing cows. 


The Schumacher Feeding Plan 
Will Help the Cows Increase Production 


The Schumacher Feeding Plan consists of feeding SCHUMACHER FEED as the carbo- 
hydrate part of the ration and BIG “Q” DAIRY FEED as the protein part. These two 
feeds have proven with dairymen everywhere to be the ideal combination for best health 
conditions and maximum milk production. They simplify your ration problem—insure 
greater accuracy and uniformity, and require much less labor. 


SCHUMACHER FEED is a finely ground, kiln dried, carbohydrate ration composed of 
various grain by-products that best supply the necessary maintenance for long time 
milk production. It affords that much needed variety of grains so essential and neces- 
sary to keep your cows in tip-top physical condition—to provide stamina and endurance 
to withstand the strain of long milking periods. 


In addition to being the acknowledged best carbohydrate feed for dairy cows. it is also 
wondertul milk producer. With SCHUMACHER 
FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and 
BIG “Q” as the milk producing part, you have a 
ration that assures maximum production from 
any cow of any breed. 

SCHUMACHER FEED in addition to being the acknowledged 
best carbohydrate feed for dairy cows, is also splendid for feed- 
ing all your farm stock. It puts “pep” and vigor into your 
horses—makes calves and hogs grow fast and produces big 
frames. It restores strength and vitality so dry cows assuring 
naximum milk production during the next lactation period. 

Get a supply of SCHUMACHER and BIG "Q” from your dealer 
—let these feeds do for you what they are doing for thousands 
of other successful dairymen and farmers. 


— The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Address, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HICKOX - RUMSEY SEEDS 


have gained a reputation 
throughout the State for 
Purity, Quality and high 


Headquarters for 3 


New Victory Oats 





Every Mouthful 
Makes Milk 


International Special Dairy Feed is a concentrated 
milk-making ration. Higher milk production must 
follow when this feed is properly used. Balance your 
hay and silage or home-grown grains with 


INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


It isa highly palatable and digestible molasses feed. 


Feed International Special Dairy Feed in accordance 
with directions and you can increase the milk pro- 
duction of any cow in your herd from 60 to 100 
gallons during a 6 months’ period as compared to 
results from using any other feeds of similarjanalysis. 


This result is guaranteed. Our check to cover guar- 
anteed increase will be mailed you if you are not 
satisfied. Order your trial ton of Special Dairy 
today from your dealer. Write us if you need 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Live Agents Wanted 





DAIRY SHORTHORNS 








Glenside Fe 
Sired by General Clay 






rn’s Model 1850858 


Crown Oats 
Michigan Robust Pea Beans 
No. 9 Certified Potatoes 
No. 6 Junior Wheat 


HICKOX -RUMSEY C0., Inc. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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Junior Champion Female at 
New York State Fair, 1920 
First Prize Senior Yearling 












Champion Flock of Shropshire 
Sheep of the East, 1920 
Six Championships, Fifteen First 
Premiums, Ten Second Premiums 
at New York State Fair and East- 

ern States Exposition 


Donald Woodward Farm 
LeRoy, N. Y. 
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HERD SIRE 


KING CORNUCOPIA DE KOL PAUL 
No. 204356 


Born December 15, 1916 


“The record of his dam and his sire’s dam average 30.04 lbs. butter 
and 721 Ibs. milk in 7 days and 122.18 lbs. butter and 3019.20 Ibs. milk in 30 
days. 

King Cornucopia De Kol Paul is one of the best herd bulls in the 
country today, is nicely marked and a fine individual. 


His dam holds the world’s milk record for 7 and 30 days as a Sr. 
two-year-old, also as Sr. three-year-old with 743 lbs. milk in 7 days. Her 
best days record was 118 lbs. and soe averaged 106.2 lbs. 


His sire is a 33 lb. bull who has a fine list of A. R. O. daughters. 


He has over 78 percent the same breeding as the champion cow, Lut- 
scke Vale Cornucopia, with a yearly record of 31,246.9 lbs. milk. 


King is a double grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, Jr.; 
that noted show bull.’’ 
Write for full pedigree 


Owned by 


E. C. Doran 
Preble, New York 
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As Broad as Agriculture 


Organized and spread out like a great army, 
the International Harvester service organization 
reaches all places where there is agriculture and 
stands guard over International farm machines and 
implements numbered by the millions. Here in 
the United States, 92 large branch houses, direct- 
ing and supplying over 15,000 local dealers, protect 
the owners of International Harvester-made farm 
equipment against aggravating, profit-reducing 
delays. Repairs and expert service are always 
near at hand. 

And because of this good after-sale service, 
plus service-proved quality and time-acquired man- 
ufacturing experience, the names McCormick, 
Deering, International, P & O, and Chatta- 
nooga have come to be recognized as guarantees 
of the fullest possible measure of satisfactory, 
profitable performances as applied to the products 
they represent. These products, over fifty in 
number, are sold by International dealers every- 
where—farm machine headquarters in their 
respective communities. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 
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Fatten Hogs 
in Less Time 


Hogs fed Purina Pig Chow reach matur- 
ity and 225 pounds in five to six months. 
Pig Chow brings them through in 20 to 
30 days less time and produces one- 
fourth to one-half more live hog. Purina CS ‘ Se 
Pig Chow feeds the whole hog—that's — f a” "ee 
the reason. 
de wn Wi 

Checkerboard Bag get Feed IM 
For Frame: Alfalfa-leaf flour, tankage from IM I 
For Flesh: Tankage, linseed meal and sis (i 

gluten feed 

For Fat: Molasses and ground corn Checkerboard HI HK 
More profits from every hog—that’s what you Bag no 
——-r MN 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis IN 


Ft. Worth Nashville Buffalo thi HM 





Research 


Extension 


Teaching 


Many trained workers are constantly seek- 
ing, in field and laboratory, answers to the 
problems that confront the farms and homes 
of New York. The results of their investi- 
gations are free. Ask for bulletins on the 
subjects in which you are interested. 


Direct service is given to the people of New 
York State thru the county farm and home 
bureaus, demonstration schools, institutes, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, rural organizations, 
personal visits, correspondence, surveys, 
news service, and publications. 


The College is an institution in which men 
and women can be trained for a productive 
and satisfying life work. The College is at 
Ithaca, New York. 


The College of Agriculture belongs to you. 
Are you getting from it the benefits to which 
you are entitled > You have only to ask. 


The New York State College of Agriculture 





A Solid Foundation for 


Satisfaction 





e building the Case farm tractor there are three important 
factors that we have considered:—the work a tractor is 
expected to do; designing and building the tractor so that 
it will perform continuously with the greatest possible 
efficiency and economy; prompt service to the purchaser 


when needed. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company built 
its first gas tractor in 1892 and its first thresher in 1842— 
has seventy-nine years of agricultural machinery manufac- 





Look for the Eagle 
Our Trade Mark 


To avoid confusion, the 
J.I.Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Company desires 
to have it known that it 
is not now and never has 
been interested in, or in 
any way connected or 
affiliated with the J. I. 
Case Plow Works, or the 
Wallis Tractor Company, 
or the J. I. Case Piow 
Works Company. 


turing experience behind it today. The 
Case engineering and service organizations 
have been built on this solid foundation. 

Case Kerosene Tractors are 
designed right, built right, and sold 
right—three good reasons why they are 
the right tractors for power farmers to buy. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
RACINE ee WISCONSIN 
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Send Something 
for Christmas 


that carries the tone of thought of 
your University as well as the spirit 
of yourself. 


And there is probably no such won- 
derful assortment of gifts or gift pos- 
sibilities in any store in Ithaca as you 
will find in this magnificent establish- 
ment. 


It makes no difference for whom you 
wish to purchase you will find some- 
thing appropriate and within the limit 
you care to pay. 


All gifts ‘carefully packed for shipping 
and they will be sent from here on 
the day you designate, if you wish us 
to take care of this responsibility for 
you. 


You Will Want to 


Rothschild Brothers 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Everybody Talks at 
First “Ag’’ Assembly | 


Student Sentiment on Honor | 
System Brought Out—Frig- | 
gae Fylgae Stunt Pleases 


| 

For the first time in a good many | 
years the students, both men and | 
women, assembled in Roberts As- | 
sembly and actually registered in- | 
terest in a discussion of the honor | 
system of the College. Two splen- | 
did talks, though possibly a bit too} 


long, and an _ energetic, though | 
brief, discussion in the audience | 
gave one a fair idea of the senti- | 
ment on the subject of student 
honor. 

Richard Maury, an alumnus of | 


the University of Virginia and a 
graduate student in agriculture at 
Cornell, told of the history of the 
honor system down in his Alma} 
Mater. He emphasized Cornell's | 
danger with her seemingly indif- 
ferent attitude, and spoke of the 
magnificient possibilities in Cornell, 
a Cornell under an honor system. 

Doctor Betten, Vice Dean of 
Resident Instruction, told what lit- 
tle history the honor 
had here, and dwelt more on fac- 
ulty and university relations with 
students under the honor system. 
He expressed optimism for the fu- 
ture and a firm belief in the men 
and women of the College of Agri- 
culture. 


“The Mask"’ Comes Forth 


“The Mask,” presented 
girls of Friggae Fylgae, was ap- 
plauded vociferously. Especially 
was it interesting to note the pecu- 
liarly satisfied expression on the 
countenances of those of the audi- 
ence who had chosen the front row. 
Several of the faculty were in this 
Tow. 

The theme of the 
of the college senior’s dream, «n- 
acied after he had fallen asleep 
ever his books after a hard night 


by the 


playlet was 


of studying. (This is not sar- 
casm.) In rapid succession there 
appeared on the platform’ these 


several groups of young ladies, not 
at all hard to look at. Four Orien- 


tal dancers oriented us into the 
land of dreamland. (Forsooth, 
they did elicit much praise from 


the audience.) Then came a group 
of calorie chasers themselves, with 
their “Common-sense hygienic 
walking shoes,” and the ability to 
“show you just like that, how to 
put on fat” leaving us with the as- 
sertion that they were ‘clean and 


system has! 





| Student Elections for 


the College Year}1920-21 


Honor COMMITTEE 
SENIORS: 


Margaret G. Campbell 

John R. Fleming 

Luther C. Kirkland 

Alfred C. Lechler 

Leslie M. Shepard 
JUNIORS: 


Henry B. Bosworth 
Robert E. Britt 
Thomas K. Bullard 
Roger Corbett 
Sara R. Merritt 
CLASS OFFICERS 
Seniors: President, E. L. Rich, jr. 
Vice-President, E. E. Brewster 
Secretary, F. R. Undritz 
Agr. Assn. Repr., T. T. Buckley 
Juniors: President, R. E. Brown 
Vice-President, S. R. Merritt 
Secretary, S. M. Vaughan 
Agr. Assn. Repr., R. J. Clark 
Sophomores: President, N. 
Eason 
Vice-President, B. M. Bower 
Secretary, B. E. Trowbridge 
Agr. Assn. Repr., L. A. Page 
Freshmen: President, A. H. Exo 
Vice-President, M. L. Kinne 
Secretary, L. W. Corbett 
Agr. Assn. Repr., A. K. Strong 


H. 


jantiseptic’. Naturally, we ap- 
plauded for more. 

After that we saw the straight 
“Ag” girl’s idea of her future, a 
future resplendent with milking 
pails. And then the faculty’s idea 


of her future. 
fessors give her the choice of be- 
ing a chorus girl (much, much ap- 
plause), a bride, an intellectual en- 
tomologist chasing butterflies, or a 
feministic leader (commonly called 
an old maid). 


Enter: the “Pink Slips” 


Then flittered in on fantastic toes 
the “Pink Slip Girls,” warning the 
sleeping senior of the fatal 
from Davy’s office. (One girl felt 
so badly about it that her feet and 
most of herself fell off the plat- 
form.) And finally, several very 
nice young ladies in very nice 
young evening dresses woke up our 
young hero and enticed him away 
from his studies to the land of dis- 


sipation. 

The dance over in Dom Econ 
needs not a word. All who came 
out of it alive enjoyed it. See 


any history of the late war for a 
description of this, our own “Ag” 
struggle. 


Evidently, the pro- | 


slip | 


C. H. Tuck Returns 
From the Far East 


| Extension Professor Studies 
Economic Conditions 
Russians 


Among 


Professor C. H. 
head of agricultural 
{Cornell University, was in Ithaca 
the first week in November after 
five years spent in Manchuria and 
Russia. 

Professor Tuck sailed from San 
Francisco in February, 1916. He 
spent three years in Manchuria and 
northern China. Here he was en- 
gaged with the Americans, Eng- 
lish, and Chinese in opening up the 
great, rich prairies of the region 
for colonization by the Chinese. 
In the winter he lived in Pekin 
and Tien Tsin, and during the sum- 


Tuck, former 
extension at 


mers he helped introduce modern 
agricultural methods out in the 
prairies. He was in a region where 


Japanese, Chinese, and Russian in- 
terests were constantly conflicting. 
Naturally, he had many interest- 
ing experiences and an abundant 
opportunity to study conditions. 


Reaches Ural Mountains 


Early in 1919 he received a com- 
mission from the state department 
at Washington to study economic, 
agricultural, and commercial con- 
ditions among the Russian pea- 
sants. With a party of aides and 
interpreters he started at Vladi- 
vostok and travelled west to the 
Ural Mountains, a distance of 4200 
miles. On the way they stopped 
at all the leading agricultural and 
commercial centers. 

They were forced at times to aid 
refugees fleeing before the oncom- 
ing army of Reds. A trip south 
was attempted but finally aband- 
oned on account of the difficulty of 
getting passports and on account 
of the menace of the Reds. Travel- 
ling is done under difficulties and 
Americans are in constant danger 
of being detained by the authori- 
ties. 

Professor Tuck is now in Wash- 
|ington getting ready a report to 
the state department on his obser- 
vations in Russia. Later he ex- 
| pects to make his headquarters at 
Ithaca. 


Professor Bristow Adams _ has 
been working on the Cornell En- 
;|dowment Fund Campaign for the 
| past two weeks. He has been mak- 
1 ing his headquarters at Syracuse. 
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Extensionists Hold good fellowship, Community sing. | Rats Are All Caged 


Community sing- 
ing had a place in almost every 


Enthusiastic Session | session. in Dom Econ Building 


As in past years, much of the 


actual work of the conference was 
Two Hundred County Agents oe Se S08 Se A Countryman Representative 
and Specialists at Ithaca plans between college and counties| Has Trouble Finding Rodents 
for the coming year were outlined. 


The eighth annual conference of A rumor that a number of wild 
county agents and extension spec- ° ° beasts are in captivity in the home 
jalists was held the last. week in| Agricultural Engineers economics building has at last been 
October. It opened at the Geneva : hunted down and found to be eg- 
Experiment Station, where sessions Urge College Co-operation sentially true. A particularly ex- 
were held Monday and Tuesday, the ea sic: citing incident occurred when a 
workers then adjourning to Ithaca, > ac > a i _ | COUNTRYMAN representative in 
where the remainder of the confer-| ,, oe ee se Bone ped search of clues found himself in a 
ence was held. About two hundred | (Ohforence called a Mr. McDonald, | 0m with a class of young ladies, 
farm bureau agents, extension spec- Chief oe gg Buveau of Public |S0me of whom were only partly 
ialists, county and city home dem-| Roads ‘The " wale ae a ME ea | dressed. A panic on the part of ail 
onstration agents, and farmers’ in-| peronce (ae ak determine the scope | Present instantly resulted in the 
stitute workers attended. aaa chien a aan a a a Tie representative’s leaving for other 

Dean Mann, speaking about the | Vision of Agricultural Engineering parts—still in search of clues of 
goals in extension work, opened the in that eaten R re nae . wild animals. 

Ithaca part of the program. He} a ae ; — tig ~ - ‘ 
said that the three main goals for a the engineering oe Animals Very Serious 
extension workers were to increase oo eo ee oe. The final findings of the case are 
production, to facilitate distribution, | pe keynote of the findings was that | these: 

and to aid the farmers in their the men of the Federal Division 1. The animals are rats, white, 





credit and banking problems. A| would keep in touch with the work twelve in number, both ladies 
realization of the service side of | of state colleges and devote their and gentlemen. 

extension work was more clearly | energy to stimulating and supple- 2. The purpose of their presence 
evident than at any previous gath- menting it. Every effort will be | is for dietetic research to 
ering; the workers apparently are! nade to coordinate the experimental | ascertain the presence or ab- 
speresiatiog more and more that if| work of the colleges rather than | sence of fat soluble vitamines 
= A "ou ther oan or len tee undertake a campaign of rivalry | in pumpkin, 


between them. | The method is_ simple: The 
bite rats are fed on a diet containing 
0 a < § SS so 
Markets Bureau Chief Speaks 1} ont aie a nee | Fee ae witenenee "aa 
onorary society tf sc ars . . . e , ~npcas , 
The complexity of the problems | gave a tea ae sumetinnnk ae the stance known to be BECORE aT for 
involved in the marketing of farm | afternoon of November 10. Mem- = srowsh Oe bap = all 
products also came in for much at-| pers of the staff and freshmen and animals. If the rats and ntl 
tention. George Livingston, Chief! sophomores in Dom Econ attend- —— penerations Sirsve, fat solu- 
of the United States Bureau of | eq le vitamines are shown to be pres- 
Markets, who took graduate work| ~ ent in pumpkin, which was to be 
here at Cornell in 1913, said that proved. 
the test of co-operative marketing 


the greatest or best success. 











Professor Bristow Adams was in 


was directly in the future. Unless| Washington on November 1 at the Experiment Tests Theory 
farmers stand behind co-operative | Teauest of Secretary E. T. Meredith There is a theory so far borne 


marketing organizations on the de- of the United States Department of out that the presence of yellow 
clining market, even tho they suf-|A8Ticulture. He attended a con- color in vegetables indicates that 
fer a slight loss for so doing, all |feTence on the publications and news the vegetables contain these vita- 
the advances along this line will | S¢Tvice policies of the federal de- mines. The experiment will be im- 
come to nought and farmers will be | P2?tment. portant not only because of its 
where they were at the start. The ca ae ee ee bearing on this theory, but because 
big things that these organizations Professor H. W. Dye is now di-| home economics students will have 
are hoped to accomplish are better | recting the research work on dis-| the opportunity of observing how 
distribution, a better or more stable | eases of truck crops. His head-| research work in dietetics is actu- 
price, and wider consumption, | Guarters are at Williamson. ally carried on. 
rather than any great saving in 

the cost of handling. One of the 


great needs in marketing at the ; 
aoe eent one ie ere ae at ine Forestry Educators in Conference at New Haven to 


tion of product so that, for exam- i , i 
ee meaner task ta ales ooeea Improve Standardized Professional Courses 
mean the same as would “prime” On December 17 and 18, 1920,| There will be in attendance for- 


beef in New York. In connection | there is to be held at New Haven,| est school men and others inter- 
with marketing, the wool pool and | Connecticut, a Conference on Edu-| ested in forestry education from all 
milk pool were also discussed : the | cation in Forestry, at which Cor-| parts of the country. The topics for 
speakers saying that it was abso-| nell will be represented by several! discussion will be presented by a 
lutely necessary that every farmer,| members of the staff of the Depart-| number of committees. Professor 
no matter how favorably located,| ment of Forestry. The Conference | Ralph S. Hosmer is chairman of 
should join in these pools to insure| has been called by Professor J. W.| the committee on the undergradu- 
their success, so that the farmer| Toumey, Dean of the Yale School| ate course leading to the degree 
will get a reasonable price for his| of Forestry. Its purpose is to dis-| Bachelor of Science in Forestry, 
products. cuss from various aspects the cur-| and a member of the committee on 
| ricula now pursued at the several| the Training of Specialists in For- 
types of forest schools of the United | est Products. Professor S. N. 
The third aspect of the confer-| States and to recommend certain | Spring is a member of the commit- 
ence worthy of particular note was| changes and improvements in the| tee on the course leading to the de- 
the time given to social and com-| standardized course of professional | gree, Master in Forestry. 
munity activities. The need of| forestry instruction, adopted as the It is anticipated that the conclu- 
bringing home to the communities | result of a similar conference held | sions reached by this conference 
of the state the importance of much| in 1912, after which all the leading | will have much weight with all for- 
emphasis on the social side of coun-| forest schools in this country that | est school faculties that are con- 
try life was presented, not only by| train men for the profession of for-| sidering a revision of their cur- 
preaching but by practicing, for the} estry now pattern their curricula. | ricula. 


Emphasize Social Activities 
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Apparently, our Stock Judging Team at the Chicago National Dairy 


Show enjoyed themselves. 
Leffingwell, and Royce. 


Stock Judging Team 
Takes Sharples Canes 


The Cornell stock judging team 
composed of William Hutchings, 
James McConnell, Bert Leffingwell, 
and Milton Royce, with Mr. Allen 
as coach, attended the National 
Dairy Show at Chicago in October. 
The team failed to bring back any 
cups, since they placed eighteenth, 
but they did bring back some Sharp- 
les canes. The team representing 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege was the winner. For some 
reason or other, the western col- 
leges seemed to place much higher 
than the eastern; perhaps because 
the westerners emphasize the breed- 
ing type, while here the production 
type is considered most important. 
“Milt” Royce did the best judging 
in the Jersey heifer class and in 
one of the Ayrshire classes. Some 
of the other members of the team 
also placed high in single 
saving Cornell from a 
shut-out. 

Besides attending the show, 
members of the team visited 
stock yvards and other places of in- 
terest in the city. Before going to 
the National show at Chicago, 
team entered contests at Springfield 
and Syracuse, where they had 
greater success, 


complete 


Round-Uppers 
Very Much Alive 


At a meeting held October 24, 
the Round-up Chub elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 


Roy <Allanson, president; E. N. 
Moot, vice-president; M. W. Fry, 
secretary ; and M. P. Royce, treas- 
urer. 


On November 1, at the third reg- 
ular meeting of the year, a real live 
debate was staged. The 
“Resolved: That Harding is a bet- 
ter candidate for president than 
Cox from the viewpoint of the agri- 
cultural interests of the country,” 
was upheld by Connelly, Allanson, 
and Royce, while Frye, McConnell, 
and Huschke left no stone un- 


They are: Hutchings, McConnell, Mr. Allen, 


== in their efforts to refute 





events, | 


the | 
the | 


the | 


question, | 
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their opponents’ arguments. Mr. 
Moot gave the rebuttal for the 
affirmative and Mr. Frye for the 


negative. In spite of the cunning 
of the Cox followers, it was of no 
avail, for Professor Everett, acting 
as judge, decided that the Harding 
supporters had the upper hand in|} 
the discussion. 

At the meeting 
Professor H. E. 


of November 8, 
Babcock of the ag- | 
ricultural economics department | 
talked on present day problems in| 
co-operative marketing in New| 
York State. The speaker gave a} 
brief but comprehensive summary 
of the development and working of | 
the Dairymen’s League and the} 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, including in connection 
with the latter the proposed 


plan | 


league milk. 

The speaker explained, lastly, the 
organization and purpose of the 
Grange-League Federation, the only 
farmers’ wholesale, co-operative 
| buying association in the state. 





Winter Course Students 


Now Take Possession 


The twenty-seventh winter 
course of the College of Agriculture 
opened on November 10 with the 
registration of students, followed by 
the opening of the courses on No- 
vember 11. Students to the num- 
ber of three hundred and eleven 
from all parts of the state have 
come for the work given in the 
various subjects. 

Twelve Indian Shorthorns 

An _ interesting feature of the 
registration this vear is the fact 
that the state has sent twelve In- 
dians from its different reserva- 
tions to attend the short courses. 
They have been carefully selected 
by the tribes on the basis of their 
ability and ancestry. The state 
officials believe that it will be of 
more benefit to the Indian to send 


several representatives to take 
; Short courses in agriculture than 
to send a smaller number to get 


a general College education. 


| herself 


for pooling proceeds in the sale of! 
| 





More Home Economics 
Short Courses Given 


Opportunity Given for Practical 
Work in Home Subjects 


Young women of the state, and 
older ones, too, it is said, have dis- 
covered that courses in actual 
dressmaking and dress design, as 
well as in simple home millinery, 
in purchase and preparation of a 
household and the selection of its 
furnishings are given in the winter 
courses offered by the School of 
Home Economics in the College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca. 

The number of Home Economics 
courses offered has been increased 
from year to year until now seven 
courses are offered. This gives the 
student who comes for the winter 
course an opportunity of taking 
more work in the subject in which 
she is particularly interested. If 
she is especially interested in the 
feeding of a family or in the feed- 
ing of larger numbers of persons 
as a profession, or wishes to in- 
terest her community in the nutri- 
tion of school children, she may 
take her work in food selection and 
preparation, don cap and apron and 
spend much of her time in the lab- 
oratory learning by trial and error, 
perhaps, the fundamental princi- 
ples of the preparation of the main 
food stuffs. 


Proper Nutrition Combats Disease 


With book and pencil she 
may study the recently discov- 
ered, as well as the age old pre- 
cepts of human nutrition and find 
amazed that the science of 
| human feeding has so far advanced 
| as to successfully combat disease. 
' Perhaps she will also work with 
groups of underweight school child- 
ren and test both her tact and her 
ability in putting her knowledge 
into practice in persuading some 
| youngster to overcome ae well 
rooted prejudice against the foods 
; his undernourished body greatly 
| needs. 


May Study Sozial Sciences 

Not satisfied with preparing her- 
self for her duties within the home 
or as a professional outside it, the 
winter course student finds at the 
School of Home Economics a course 
which prepares her to assume her 
full civic responsibilities—a thing 
which most women of the present 
age are eager to do. In this way 
the student in the winter courses 
may branch out into a study of the 
political, social, and _ industrial 
phases of community, state, and na- 
tional life and of international re- 
lations which may be quite neg- 
lected by many of the regular stu- 
dents. 





The students of the Agricultural 
College of California at Berkley 
have inaugurated their first fruit 
show. This movement was started 
under the leadership of Professor 
Overholzer, who left the polomo- 
logy department here two years ago 
for California. Similar movements 
are or have been started in all the 
leading universities of the country. 
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A Practical Suggestion 





An irresistible momentum is un- | 
der way for the greatest movement 
that has ever concerned Cornell. | 
You know that we are referring to | 
the building up of a straightfor- | 
ward public sentiment on the prob- 
lem of student honor. Our college 
has started that momentum: it will 
extend thruout the whole Univer- 
sity. 

But there is still one problem 
confronting many at present in the 
“Ag” College. Just what is the 
best way to handle a case of cheat- | 
ing in the classroom? Allow us to 


suggest a possible and practicable 
means, in use in some other col- 
leges. Firstly, when you happen | 


to see someone apparently cheat- 
ing, ask one or two of your neigh- 
bors to observe the person in ques- | 
tion. Then, at the close of the ex- | 
amination, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, go up to the doubtful per- 
son, tell him frankly that you hap- 
pened to notice him giving evidence 
of unfair methods, and then ask 
him whether or not the accusation 
was justifiable. If, by his answer, 
you feel fairly sure of his guilt, 
your absolute and only course is to | 
report him to some member of the | 
Honor Committee. The case will | 
duly be taken up. by that commit- 
tee, and you, along with the other 
Witnesses, will appear before the 
committee at the same time the ac- 
cused does. Knowing that, you can 
have no squeamishness about re- 
porting the case. 

The failure to report such a hap- 
pening simply means that you are 
too weak, mentally and morally, to 


belong to this university commu- 
nity. 
Post-Mortem 
A peculiarly inappropriate cap- 


tion, that of “Post-mortem.” It 
really doesn’t apply to this disserta- 
tion at all, except that we do in- 


| by without a word. 


the effects are just beginning to wel 
realized. The Get-Together on the| 
evening of November 10th was too! 
splendid in many ways to let slip 


The talks from the platform and 
the discussion that followed proved 
that indifference is not a part of 
an “Ag”? man’s make-up. We're 
still human, and we're not a bit 
ashamed of our humanity either. 

The presentation of the Friggae 
Fylgae stunt, “The Mask,” was 
thoroly pleasing to the daudience. 
The girls worked hard in prepar- 
ing their entertainment; practi- 
cally all of the costumes were made 
by the members of the cast. And 
especial credit is due the young 
lady who originated the whole idea 
of the stunt; preparing, as she did, 
the different groups, the conversa- 
tional parts, and the words for the 
songs. All of the cast, and, indeed, 
Friggae Fylgae itself must be com- 
plimented for their share in making 
the evening most enjoyable. 

Particularly was it interesting to 


note the appreciable number of 
folks from the other colleges pres- 
ent at the assembly—and_ the 
dance. Those who came purely for 
the sake of “listening in” on the 
Agricultural Assembly were afflicted 
with two emotions, namely: that 


this College of Agriculture is alive 
and wholly aware of existing condi- 


t 
(the visitors’) colleges need exactly 
the same sort of thing. 


The Service Man’s Future 

THE CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN feels 
it essential that some little space 
be devoted to furthering the cause 


of the American Red Cross, an or- 
ganization whose work is never 
ended, 

The primary obligation of the 
American Red Cross is to the Serv- 
ice man of the Army and Navy. 
Five duties still remain: 

First, to stay with the Army of 


Occupation, comprising about 17,000 
officers and men. 


tals of the Army, the Navy and 


ions, and secondly, that their own} 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








the Public 
there are 


Health Service where 
more than 26,000 men, 
many of whom will be retained 
there for months and some _ for 
years, and carry on the recreational 
and social work. 

Third, to keep in touch as an Ad- 
visory Organization with the 
charged men of the Army 
Navy, and be ready—not in 
way of financial aid, 
worth more—to contribute kind ad- 
vice and friendly assistance. 

Fourth, to carry on the work with 


and 
the 


the families of the soldiers and 
sailors and for the community at 
large. 


Fifth, to care for those blinded in 
the crash of war: a Service turned 
over to the Red Cross by the Gov- 
ernment. 


According to a recent speech by | 


a woman educator, co-eds look for- 
ward to marriage as an escape from 
the intellectual life. Well, it may 
be; it may be. But just call to 
mind some of those you have known 
who have gone into the intellectual 





tend to speak of a past event. But 
it is past in the physical sense only ; 


life to escape from marriage—sup- 
posedly. 





dis- | 


but what is | 


| turbing the trap a whit. 
the trap did not give a snap for the 


| to 


Ho, hum! What a funny world 
this is! When they put Dickie 
Domecon out on the porch to sleep, 
the girls tack up a sign in front of 
his sleeping apparatus reading, 
“Quiet.” One day when we walked 
past there and read that sign the 
little cuss was sure givin’ the good 
ol long yell. 





Those doting foster-mothers over 
in the Dom Econ Lodge say that 
the only thing they need to com- 
plete that happy home is a man, 
one who will come tramping home 
at all hours and demand in a loud 


voice: “Say, when’'ll dinner be 
ready?” 

One of our neighbors is on the 
verge of upsetting the whole mouse- 
trap industry. He is going after 
the science of apprehending the 


mouse in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. This man maintains that. 
along thru the years, a new breed 
of mice have been developing, the 
members of which breed are pos- 
sessed of very delicate tongues en- 
abling them to nibble at a piece of 
cheese suspended in one of the old- 
fashioned mouse-traps without dis- 
Actually 


mouse. Well, here is the new idea: 

Build a nice miniature mouse 
nest, comfortable, restful, and one 
calculated to cheer any mouse’s 
heart, be he grey or white. Have 
this artificial nest fitted with all the 
conveniences of a modern home, in- 
cluding running water, still water, 
dish water, and just plain water. 
The entrance to the nest must he 
especially attractive and inviting, 
preserving the idea of the old fam- 
ily entrance. Now then; what self- 
respecting mouse could resist such 
an appeal? No vulgar cheese here 
call him; far preferable is the 


Second, to continue in the hospi- | delight of a cozy fireplace. 


TO A LARK 


I have at last found a cause 
For Domecon’'s existence. 

I’ve heard it said there were a few. 
My answer was, “For instance?” 


“S’perience is the best teacher,” 
With shouts they all explain, 
“We must find out if prunes 
kraut 
Give Little Dicky pain.” 


or 


Now such replies as those they gave 
Made poor justification, 

For all I want is my three squares, 
Calories or a ration. 


So T suggest, Oh, Domecon, 
If you would lose my scorn, 

Just organize a canning club— 
“Please help preserve the lawn.” 


—L. R. 
Dances these days are getting 
faster and faster. At a recent af- 
fair downtown it was announced 


that there would be relays for sup- 
per between certain hours. It must 





have been quite a track-meet. 
E. D. II. 
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75c Up 
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with button-down collar 
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Gift Problem 
By Giving Music 














COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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PLANT PATH 


A. G. Palmer has resigned as in- 
structor in the department of plant 
pathology in order to take up work 
as a salesman for a carton company 
in South Bend, Ind. 


R. S. Kirby, formerly with the 
cereal department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
is now instructor in the winter 
course in plant pathology. 


Doctor H. M. Fitzpatrick is 
spending his sabbatic leave at Har- 


vard, wnoere he is giving the lec- 
tures in the elementary course in 
botany. Doctor Fitzpatrick is a 


member of the department of plant 
pathology. 


Doctor L. M. Massey, who re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree here in 
1916, and who is now with the de- 
partment of plant pathology, is en- 
gaged to Miss Margaret Leonard of 
the same department. 


Miss E. M. Smiley, who has been 
an instructor in the plant pathology 
department, and who received her 
master’s degree here in 1919, was 
married last June to Mr. Hertig, an 
instructor in parisitology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The Synapsis Club, the organiza- 
tion composed of graduate students 
and professors in plant breeding, 
held its first meeting for the year 
at the home of Professor Hutchi- 
son. Several stunts were put on, 
the last of which was feeding the 
animals at the zoo; more commonly 
called “serving refreshments.” 


Dr. Myers of the plant breed- 
ing department, and _ Professor 
Chupp and Mr. Vogel of the plant 
Spathology department, together 
with Dr. Harter of the bureau of 
plant industry at Washington, 
spent several days the first of the 
month in Ontario County, making 
a survey of the cabbage diseases 
there. 


Professor H. W. Riley of the 
Rural Engineering Department re- 
cently went to Hampton, Virginia, 
and addressed the Hampton Insti- 
tute for Negroes. He spent several 
days there studying development of 
the idea of having the agricultural 
work of the institution changed over 
to the training of negro teachers 
and leaders in agricultural life. 
This is being done by W. K. Blod- 
gett, who left Cornell University a 
year ago. 


E. Funero, of Chile, has come to 
Cornell from the University of Tlli- 
nois. He is assisting in the Ent- 
omological Systematic Study of 
South American Insects. 


H. H. Knight, of the University 
of Minnesota, was here during the 
summer as an instructor in ent- 
omology. 





Study Dairy and Engineering 
Building Features Out in 
Western Universities 


Professor W. A. Stocking of the 
dairy department, Professor B. B. 
Robb of the department of rural en- 
gineering, E. J. Curtis, Superintend- 
ent of the Grounds, and consulting 
architect Brockway of Syracuse re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
the west. They have been studying 
the dairy and rural engineering 
buildings in the Universities of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, for the purpose of 
determining features to be copied or 
to be avoided in the new dairy and 
rural engineering buildings soon to 
be erected at Cornell University. 
Architect Brockway is now work- 
ing on detailed plans for these 
buildings. 


Professor Rice to Hague 


Professor J. E. Rice of the poul- 
try department has been appointed 
chairman for the American Repre- 
sentation Congress to be held at 
the Hague in September of 1921. 
This is the first world agriculural 
conference ever neld. 


Doctor Bailey to Venezuela 


Doctor L. H. Bailey, former dean 
of the College, and family are plan- 
ning to sail for Venezuela on No- 
vember 31. This is a trip which he 
has long planned to take. Among 
other things, Doctor Bailey will do 
some collecting work. 


[ AGR ECON 


a 


Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the 
office of farm management, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
spent October 31 and November 1 
in Ithaca. Dr. Taylor came to con- 
fer with Dean Bailey, Dr. Warren, 
and others. Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 31, an informal gathering of the 
department of agricultural econo- 
mics, farm management, and rural 
organization was held in his honor 
at the home of Dr. Warren. Dr. 
Taylor gave an address on: “The 
Relation of Cost of Production to 
Prices of Farm Products,” on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 1. 


Doctor C. E. Ladd, extension 
service leader in the farm man- 
agement department, has prepared 
an advanced study course in farm 
management. The bulletin is based 
upon Warren’s book and contains 
much valuable information. It will 
be ready for distribution Decem- 
ber 1 and may be secured free to 
New York State residents by writ- 
ing to the Supervisor of Cornell 
Reading Courses, State College of 
Agriculture. 


A son, Frank Wood Noble, was 
born to Professor and Mrs. C. V. 
Noble at the city hospital on Octo- 
ber 9th. 








DOM ECON 


Professor Helen Canon, in charge 
of the program for home bureau 
work, has been asked as delegate 
by the Federal Department of Ag- 
riculture to attend a meeting of 
extension specialists in clothing, to 
be held in Ames, Iowa, the week of 
November 8 to 13. Doris Schu- 
maker, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing at the school, will also go to 
Ames. 


Professor Martha Van Rensse- 
laer and Claribel Nye attended sey- 
eral sessions of the annual meet- 
ing of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Utica October 
12-15. Miss Van Rensselaer spoke 
on “What is Wealth?” The Fed. 
erated Clubs are always in sym- 
pathy with home economics educa. 
tion and have done active work in 
furthering it. 


Nancy McNeal was on the pro- 
gram for Junior Club project work 
and Mrs. Ruby Green Smith was 
asked to enter into the discussion 


of methods of organization in 
home bureau work. 
The conference was voted a 


splendid one by everyone who went. 
Several delegates from southern and 
western states stopped off at Ith- 
aca to attend the meeting of the 
extension conference here the fol- 
lowing week. 


The home economics section of 
the annual conference of extension 
workers held at the College Octo- 
ber 25-November 1 was attended 
by an unusually large number of 
county delegates as well as home 
bureau agents. Good work was ac- 
complished by joint committees of 
delegates, agents, and county spec- 
ialists in developing the main proj- 
ects now being stressed in the state. 
A three-day training school in sub- 
ject matter held the week following 
the conference proved a welcome 
innovation in the conference pro- 
gram. 

Professor Graves, who helped or- 
ganize the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and who has been presi- 
dent of the organization for the 
past three years, was made honor- 
ary president at the annual meet- 
ing held in New York City October 
25-29. The program arranged for 
this meeting was an unusually good 
one, and attracted leaders of nutri- 
tion and dietetics from all sections 
of the country. Professor Flora 
Rose represented the School of 
Home Economics at the meeting. 


Mrs. William Brown Maloney, 
newly appointed editor of the De- 
lineator, visited the School of Home 
Economics recently in the interest 
of the educational program which 
the magazine is to adopt. Mrs. 
Maloney spoke to the senior class, 
giving them an inspiration and am- 
bition to reach the large audience 
of the magazine reading world thru 
editorial work in their subject. 


R. A. Pearson, President of Iowa 
State College, and formerly head of 
the dairy department at Cornell, 
was a visitor in Ithaca recently. 
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Endicott-Johnson Shoes 
“Better Shoes for Less Money” 


Dress Shoes Work Shoes 
$4.50 to $12 $2.98 to $7 


Onyx Hosiery 
Wool, Silk and 
Lisle 


Street Shoes 
$5 to $9 





U. S. Rubbers 
15% Reductions 


*‘Buy your Shoes where your Money Buys Most’’ 


Endicott - Johnson Tannery Shoe Store 


Ithaca’s Greatest Shoe Store 


102 East State Street 


To the Winter 


Course Students 


34 years experience and for 
over 21 years operating our 
own studio in Ithaca. Dur- 
ing that time we have photo- 
graphed and pleased thou- 
sands of Cornell students. 
We have made both group 
and individual photos for dif- 
ferent classes since the be- 
ginning of the winter 
courses 


Call in and let us get acquainted 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE BAND BOX 
CAFETERIA 


WEEK DAYS 
Breakfast, 7:30-8:45 
Dinner, 12:00-1:30 
Supper, 5:30-7:00 


SUNDAYS 
Breakfast, 9:00-10:00 
Dinner, 12:30-1:30 


129 DRYDEN ROAD 


173 





Opp. Tompkins Co. Bank BELOW COLLEGE AVENUE 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 









STRAND 


WILL ROGERS in 
Cupid the Cowpuncher 


DECEMBER 5, 6, 7 


CHARLES RAY in 
Peaceful Valley 


VAUDEVILLE 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1908 


When the Traffic ‘“‘Cop’’ 
Says Stop He’s Really 
Your Friend 


If he did not stop you in time you 
might often run on into a smash-up. 
Let us be your friends in the same 
way with regard to the plumbing and 
heating equipment of your home. 
It’s far cheaper,—in the end, to stop 
the waste and loss that comes of in- 
sanitary or worn-out equipment and 
fixtures. 


Stop wasting money on repeated re- 
pairs. Our advice is worth having 
as to economical replacements or ad- 
ditions to your plumbing and heating 
equipment. Examination or inspec- 
tion costs nothing. 


Jamieson - McKinney Co. 
Incorporated 


121 South Cayuga Street 
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DECEMBER 2, 3, 4 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 


CRESCENT 


Week of December 5 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
CONSTANCE BINNEY in 


“Something Different’ 


Sunday at 3 and 8. Week days at 
3, 7:30 and 9 





Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday 


A Paramount Super-Special 


‘‘Behold My Wife” 


Featuring Mabel Julienne 
Scott, Elliott Dexter, Milton 
Sills and Ann Forrest 


We Specialize in Every 


Branch of College 
Photography 


Special 
Rates 
To 
Students 


306 East State Street 
Ithaca, _&} 4 
Both Telephones 
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Pictures for Christmas Gifts 








We are making a specialty of Framed Pictures 
for Christmas Gifts. We are showing a large 
assortment of exceptionally striking Hand-colored 
Nature Photographs from the Thompson Art Co., 
Portland, Maine, which are worth inspecting. 
Come in and look them over. Prices from $1.65 
to $20.00. 


We Frame Your Pictures at Short Notice 


H. J. BOOL CO.  tompiins co. Bank 


Bottled Heat 
Handy to Use 


Hot Water Bottles are indis- 
pensable. They not only 
insure against fact but fur- 
nish handy heat for treating 
such ailments as Toothache, 
Neuralgia, Cramps and Pains 


Flowers for All Occasions 


Our Telegraph Delivery Service covers 
the in U. S. and Canada 


THE BOOL FLORAL CO. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 


A. B. Brooks & Son 


Pharmacists 
ITHACA 








Student 


or 
Farmer 


Both must make good 
use of their eyes if 
they continue to be 
successful. 

Our principal business 
is fitting proper glass- 
es to eyes that need 
them or filling optical 
prescriptions. 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 East State Street 
“WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 


Norton Printing Co. 


Printers 


BOOK AND COMMERCIAL 
WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca New York 
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SANITARY 
ICE CREAM 


is conceded by all to be the 
Purest and most Delicious. 
Our deliveries reach ll 
parts of the City 
‘Buttermilk the Drink of the 
Hour”’ is one of our 
specialties 
We serve Pure Milk and Cream 


in any quantity 


Sanitary Ice Cream 


G Milk Co., Inc. 


Both Phones 912 








SOME PRETTY BAD CASES 


of injury come here for treatment. 
Auto owners who have had exper- 
ience of our expertness recommend 
us toothers. So it follows that when 
there is a bad smash up car owners 
come here for help. And we never 
fail them. Keep our ph.ne call 
handy. You may need it in a hurry 
some time. 


LANG’S GARAGE Call 95 
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UNIVERSITY STATIONERY STORE 
422 Eddy Street 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES 


Best Kodak Finishing on the Hill. 


The Engravings in 
The Countryman 
are made by the 

Ithaca Engraving Co. 


First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photugraphers, De- 
signers, Photo-Engraved plates 
in one or more colors for all 
Printing Purposes, Electrotypes, 
Advertising. 


We have earned a reputation for 
excellence of workmanship, time 
of delivery, and price. 


ARTISTIC SKILFUL 
COMPETENT 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 





Come in and get acquainted. 
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THANKSGIVING 


CHOCOLATES 


We have just received a ship- 
ment of 


NUNNALLY’S 
CHOCOLATES 


in |, 2, 3 and 5 pound boxes 


THE FILL 
DRUG STORE 


Cc. W. DANIELS 
328 College Avenue 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Have You a Dairy, an Orchard, 
a Garden, a Home? 


Do you know the modern methods as taught today? 


We have a list of practical 


Agricultural Books 


Covering all phases and problems of life and work on the 
farm, which we post you for the asking 


The Corner Bookstore, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


Wy, T. Y. Li Whit 2” e 
e treat Your _ ite The Atkinson Press 


COLLECTIONS DAILY PRINTING 


SERVICE PROMPT 
MENDING FREE al 
——EElleEEeESeESEESSSES=SSSOO™OSOOeeeee— rn 


Prompt Service 


STVDE NT Fraternity and Commercial 


Work 


LAVNDRY on 
AGENCY We Print the Countryman 


413 COLLEGE AVENUE E. E. ATKINSON 


Bell 1167 Ithaca 884 
A. R. NOLIN, ’21  R. B. PATCH, ’22 122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 











in there?’ 


FEED, yes. But— 
WHAT KIND is it ? 


At the fairs and dairy 
shows, many of the most suc- 
cessful dairymen tell us they 
get more dollars’ worth of 

milk out of a dollar’s worth of BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
fed mixed with wheat bran or millfeed, oats, ete., than any 
feed they know of. 


They probably never had anybody offer a reason why BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED makes milk the way it does. They did not care WHY so 
much, as long as they got the milk. 

But the very high digestibility, in large 
measure, accounts for it. 

See that there is plenty of BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED mixture in the feed trough in 
front of your cows—and you will understand 
why BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED is so well 
thought of on thousands of real dairy farms. 

FEED UP! Your dealer should have BUFFALO CORN 


GLUTEN FEED. If he does not, write us for litera- 
|i tre and sample, siving us his name and address. 
nn CSS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York enna Chicago 
tes " ta aayers 
FIBRE minim BS s 
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SHARPLES —the pio- 
neer American Cream 
Separator and the only 
**suction-feed separator.”’ 


*‘skims clean 


The biggest step ever taken in the 
improvement of cream separators 


**There are no substi- 
tutes for dairy foods.’’ 


—P.M. SHARPLES 





was the invention of the suction- 
feed principle by SHARPLES. 
That stride forward put the 
SHARPLES so far ahead of the 
old fixed-feed separators—in abil- 
ity to skim clean, elimination of 
discs in the bowl, and making 
possible a knee-low supply tank— 
that in the past few years SHARP- 
LES Suction-feed Cream Separa- 
tors have replaced thousands of 
‘‘fixed-feed’’ separators. 


Today there are more SHARPLES | 
Separators in use than any other 
make, American or foreign. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branches: 


Chicago Toronto San Francisco 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 






at any speed”’ 


